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Arter Charlotte’s return from Brus- 
sels the girls talked over their plans for 
the future, and finally resolved upon 
keeping a school at home. But never a 
pupil could they secure, althongh letters 
were sent to all the friends upon whom 
they had the slightest claim, Discour- 
aging work enough, and a gloomy out- 
look had the sisters altogether; yet, in 
the midst of her troubles, Charlotte was 
still capable of being amused, as appears 
in the following letter :— 

“Nov., *44. 

“Dear E.:—Your letter came very apro- 
pos, as, indeed, your letters always do ; 
but this morning I had something of a 
headache, and consequently rather ont of 
spirits, and the epistle (scarcely legible 
though it be—excuse a rub) cheered me, 
In order to evince my gratitude, as well 
as to please my own inclination, I sit 
down to answer it immediately. 

“I wonder when Mary is expected in 
England; it surprises me to hear of her 
being in Switzerland. I trust you will 
be at home, and that you, she, and I may 
meet again somewhere under the canopy 
of heaven. 

_ “Tcannot, dear E., make any prom- 
ses about myself and Anne going to 
B—— at Christmas; her vacations are 


so short she would grudge spending any 
part of them from home, 

“The catastrophe which you relate so 
calmly about your book—muslin dress, 
lace, bertha, etc., convulsed me with cold 
shudderings of horror. You have reason 
to curse the day when so fatal a present 
was offered to you as that infamous little 
varmint [the spaniel]. You 
and Anne are a pair for marvellous philo- 
sophical powers of endurance; no spoilt 
dinners, scorched linen, dirtied carpets, 
torn sofa-covers, squealing brats, etc., 
would ever discompose either of you. 
You two ought never to marry good- 
tempered men; it would be mingling 
honey with sugar; like sticking white 
roses upon black-thorn cudgels. With 
this very picturesque metaphcr I close 
my letter. 

“Good-by. Write very soon.” 

“ JAN., '45, 

“My Dear E.:—I have often said and 
thought that you have had many and heavy 
trials to bear in your still short life. You 
have always borne them with great firms 
ness and calm, so far; I hope fervently 
you will still be enabled todoso, Yet 
there is something in your letter that 
makes me fear the present is the great- 
est trial of all, and the most. severely 
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felt by you. I hope it will soon pass 
over and leave no shadow behind it. A 
certain space of time—complete rest— 
such care as you will give to 
must, with God's, blessing, produce the 
best results. I do earnestly desire to be 
with you, to talk to you, to give you 
what comfort I can. Branwell 
and Anne leave us on Saturday. 

I think she is a little stronger 
than she was. Write to me as soon as 
you can. Good-by, dear KE.” 

About.this time Charlotte spent a 
week in visiting some friends, but not 
very plersantly, she wrote. She was 
troubled by headache, sickliness, and low 
spirits, and wondered whether it was age 
that changed her so, “ Alas,” says Mrs. 
Gaskell, “she hardly needed to have 
asked this question. How could she be 
otherwise than ‘flat-spirited,’ ‘a poor 
companion,’ and a sad drag on the gayety 
of those who were light-hearted and 
happy? Her honest plan for earning 
her own livelihood had fallen away, 
crumbled to ashes; after all her prepara- 
tions, not a pupil had offered herself; 
and, instead of being sorry that this wish 
of many years could not be realized, she 
had reason'to be glad. Her poor father, 
nearly sightless, depended upon her 
cares in his blind helplessness; but this 
was a sacred, pious charge, the duties of 
which she was blessed in fulfilling. The 
black doom hung over what had once 
been the brightest hope of the family— 
over Branwell, and the mystery in 
which his wayward conduct had been 
enveloped. Somehow and some time he 
would have to turn to his home as a 
hiding-place for shame; such was the 
sad foreboding of his sisters. Then how 
could she be cheerful when she was 
leaving her dear and noble Mary, for 
such a length of time and distance of 
space that her heart might well prophesy 
that it was ‘forever’ ?” 

The following is interesting as a ‘ char- 
acter sketch; ’ 


* Dear E.:—-You are a very good girl, 
indeed, to send me such a long and in- 
teresting letter. . . . I was amused with 
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your allusions to T have little doubt 
of the truth of the report you mention, 
Money would decide that point as it does 
most others of a similar nature. You 
are perfectly, right in saying that —~ 
is more,influenced by opinion than he 
himself suspects. J could scarcely be- 
lieve my ears when I heard the stress he 
laid on wealth, appearances, etc., and all 
those advantages which are the acknowl- 
edged idols of the world. I listened and 
laughed inwardly to think how indignant 
I should have been eight years ago, if any 
one had accused of being a wor- 
shipper of Mammon and of interest, 
The world, with its hardness and selfish- 
ness, has utterly changed him. He thinks 
himself grown wiser than the wisest. In 
a worldly sense he is wiser; his feelings 
have gone through a process of petrifac- 
tion which will prevent them from ever 
warring against his interests; but Icha- 
bod! all glory of principle and much ele- 
vation of character is gone! Be sure 
and write to me soon.” 
* JUNE, *45. 

“Dear E. :--It is very vexatious for you 
to have had to go to Sheffield in vain, I 
have told Emily and Anne I should not 
like to put you off again, and, for that 
and some other reasons, they have de- 
cided to give up going to Scarbro’, and 
instead, to make a little excursion to IIk- 
ley next Monday and Tuesday. I hope 
no other obstacle will arise to prevent 
my going to H I do long to be 
with you, and I feel nervously afraid of 
being prevented, or put off in some way. 
The French papers have ceased to come. 

 Good-by for the present.” 


“ JULY, —. 

“Dear Miss :—If you have set 

your heart on Charlotte staying another 

week, she has our united consent. I, for 

one, will take everything easy on Sunday. 

I am glad she is enjoying herself; let her 

make the most of the next seven days 

to return stout and hearty. Love to her 

and you from Anne and myself, and tell 
her all are well at home. 
“Yours, 

“Ewmy Bronti.” 
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* JuLy, 45. 

“Dear BE, :—I was glad to get your little 
packet; it was quite a treasure of interest 
tome, I think the intelligence about 
ischeering. I read the lines; they are 
expressions of affectionate feelings, and 
are poetical inasmuch as they are true; 
faults in rhythm, metre, were of course to 
be expected, . . . I got home very well. 
There was a gentleman in the railway 
carriage whom I recognized by his features 
immediately as a foreigner and Frenchman. 
So sure was I of it, that I ventured to say 
to him in French, ‘ Monsieur est frangais, 
nest il pas?’ He gave a start of surprise 
and answered immediately in his own 
tongue; he appeared still more astonished 
and even puzzled when, after a few min- 
utes’ conversation, I inquired if he had not 
passed the greater part of his life in Ger- 
many. He said the surmise was correct, 
I had guessed it from his speaking French 
with a German accent. It was ten 
clock at night when I got home. I 
found Branwell ill—he is so very often, 
owing to his own fault, I was not there- 
fore shocked at first, but when Anne in- 
formed me of the immediate cause of his 
present illness I was greatly shocked. . . 

“T cannot now ask Miss W or any 
one else. 

“Write to me again as soon as youcan, 
Good-by, dear E.” 


So Charlotte returned from her pleas- 
ant visit, to learn of the crime and dis- 
grace of her brother. They had long 
feared some terrible development, and 
now the. worst had come. 


“Sept., °45. 

“Dear E. :—I have just received *s 
letters; they are very interesting and 
show the vigorous and original cast of 
her mind, There is one thing I could 
wish otherwise in them: that is a certain 
tendency to flightiness—it is not safe, it is 
not wise, and will often cause her to be 
misconstrued, Perhaps flightiness is not 
the right word; but it is a devil-may-care 
tone which I do not like when it pro- 
ceeds from under a hat, and still less 
from under a bonnet. I long to hear of 
+= being at her destination, then her 
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powerful faculties will be put to their 
right use, Write to me again soon, and 
I promise to write you a regular long let- 
ter next time.” 


“Sepr., "45, 

“Dear E.:—You will wonder why I 
have not sent the French newspaper; I 
did not finish reading it till yesterday. 
I am glad you have got home, and yet I 
hardly know why I should be. I can 
neither go and see you soon, nor ask you 
to come and see us, Branwell makes no 
effort to obtain a situation, and while he 
is at home I will invite no one to come 
and share our discomfort. I was much 
struck with ; I could not live with 
one so cold and narrow, though she were 
correct as a mathematical straight line, 
and upright as perpendicularity itself. 
Emily and Anne regret as I do that we 
cannot ask you to come to Haworth; we 
think during this fine weather how we 
should enjoy. your company. Write to 
me soon, dear E,” 


Her own afflictions made her all the 
tenderer in her sympathy; all the strong- 
er and wiser in her condolence, 


“Dear E.:—Your position seems to be 
one of difficulty and embarrassment; but 
how often does it happen that in precise- 
ly similar situations to yours, when a 
hedge of danger and trial seems to en- 
close us on every side, an opening is sud- 
denly made and a way of escape afforded 
where we thought it least practicable, 
I see you have courage and calmness, 
—this is the state of mind which will en- 
able you best to take advantage of the 
means of safety should they offer. I 
have complete faith in your moral forti- 
tude, and I trust and believe God will 
grant you physical health and strength 
to bear up against whatever trial may 
await you. If the are acting 
wrongly I would not be in their place 
for the wealth of a Rothschild. No one 
ever yet oppressed the defenceless with- 
out his sin being visited fearfully upon 
him. . . Let me hear from you 
again, dear E., withoas little delay as pos+ 
sible. I have scribbled this note by can; 
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dle light. My eyes are tired, which 
must plead my excuse for the almost il- 
legible writing. Give my best love to 
——. Emily was wondering the other 
day how little ‘Flossy’ gets on. Good 
night, dear E.” 


“ Nov. 

“Dear E,:—I was very glad to get 
your little note, short as it was. I 
consider, on the whole, it contained 
good news; the last sentence was quite 
cheering. I persist in saying, good times 
are still in store for you; for I have ever 
remarked that after much distress comes 
a proportionate degree of happiness . . . 
I am not surprised to hear that 
are about to leave the old woman—her 
unhappy disposition is preparing for her 
a most desolate old age. Write again 
soon. Good-by. Write directly.” 


“ Dec., "45. 

“Dear E.:—I was glad to get your 
last note, though it was so short and 
crusty. Three weeks had elapsed with- 
out my having heard a word from you, 
and I began to fear some new misfortune 
had occurred. I was relieved to find such 
‘was not the case. Anne is obliged by 
the kind regret you express; she wishes 
you could come to Haworth. J think 
you are a trifle out of your head; do you 
scold me from habit or are you really 
angry? In either case it is all nonsense. 
You know as well as I do that to go to 
B—— is always a pleasure to me; and that 
to one who has so little change and so 
few friends as I have, it must be a great 
pleasure ; but I am not at all times in the 
mood or circumstances to take my pleas- 
ure. I wish so much to see you that I 
shall certainly some time after NewYear’s 
Day, if all be well, be going over to 
B-—-—. Now I could not if I would. If 
you think I stand upon ceremony in this 
matter you miscalculate sadly; I have 
known you and too long to be 
ceremonious with any of you. Invite 
me no more now till I invite myself; be 
too proud to trouble yourself; and if, 
when at last I mention coming (for I shall 
give you warning), it does not happen to 
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suit you, tell me so with quiet hauteur, 
I should like a long letter next time—no 
more lovers’ quarrels, Good-by.” 


“DEO. Bist, ‘45. 

“Dear E.:—I don’t know whether 
most to thank you for the very pretty 
slippers, or to scold you for occasioning 
yourself the slightest trouble or expense 
on my account, I will bring them with 
me, if all be well, when I come to BR— , 
Reading your letter left me a somewhat 
‘sair’ heart—never doubt but I shall come 
to B as soonasIcan. I daresay my 
wish to see you is equal to your wish to 
seeme. .. . Write to me a little oftener, 
I am very glad to get your notes, Re- 
member me kindly to ‘ 

“Yours faithfully.” 


In the year 1846, which we have 
now reached, the sisters’ Poems were 
published under the names of Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell; the Professor 
was rejected by the London publishers, 
and Jane Eyre was begun; but no refer- 
ence to all this in the letters to E., so 
guardedly was the secret of authorship 
kept. 

JAN., *46. 
I have no news whatever 
to communicate. No changes take place 
here. Branwell offers no prospect of 
hope; he professes to be too ill to think 
of seeking for employment. He makes 
comfort scant at home. I hold to my 
intention of going to B—— as soon as 
I can, that is, provided you will have 
me. Give my best love to ——. 
“Yours, dear E., 
“ Always faithfully.” 


ce * &* 


** HAWORTH, FEB., 1846. 

Dear Miss——:—I fancy this note 
will be too late to decide one way or the 
other with respect to Charlotte’s stay. 
Yours only came this morning (Wednes- 
day), and unless mine travels faster you 
will not receive it till Friday. Papa, of 
course, misses Charlotte and will be glad to 
have her back; Anne and I ditto; but as 
she goes from home so seldom you may 
keep her a day or two longer if your elo- 
quence is equal to the task of persuading 
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her; that is, if she still be with you when 
you get this permission. Love from Anne. 
“Yours truly, 
“Emity J. Bronti.” 


“ APRIL, 

“Dear E.:—I assure you I was very 
glad indeed to get your last note; for 
when three or four days elapsed after my 
second despatch to you and I got no 
answer, I scarcely doubted something 
was wrong. It relieved me much to 
find my apprehensions unfounded. I re- 
turn you the papers with thanks, I al- 
ways like to read them. They appear to me 
so true an index of an amiable mind, and 
not one conscious of its worth. Beware 
of awakening this consciousness by undue 
praise. It is the privilege of simple- 
hearted, sensible but not brilliant people, 
that they can be and do good without 
comparing their own thoughts and ac- 
tions too closely with those of other 
people, and then drawing strong food for 
self-appreciation, Talented people al- 
most always know full well the excel- 
lence that is in them, * * * 

“You ask if we are more comfortable, 
Iwish I could say anything favorable ; 
but how can we be more comfortable so 
long as Branwell stays at home, and de- 
generates instead of improving? It has 
been intimated that he would be received 
again where he was formerly stationed, 
ifhe would behave more steadily ; but he 
refuses to make an effort. He will not 
work, and at home he is a drain on every 
resource, an impediment to all happiness, 
But there is no use in complaining, My 
love to all; write again soon:” 


“ JUNE, *46, 

“Dear E. :—1 was glad to perceive, by 
the tone of your last, that you are begin- 
ning to be more settled and comfortable. 
.+ + We, Tam sorry to say, are and have 
been somewhat more harassed than usu- 
al lately. . . . Ishould like to hear from 
you again soon. I hope one day to see 
B— again, though I think it will not 
be yet. These are not times for amuse- 
ments, 


“ Love to all,” 
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* JuLy, *46. 

“ Dear E.:—A series of toothaches, pro- 
longed and severe, bothering me both 
day and night, have kept me very stupid 
of late, and prevented me from writing 
to you. More than once I have sat down 
and opened my desk, but have not been 
able to get up to par. To-day, after a 
night of fierce pain, I am better—much 
better, and I take advantage of the inter- 
val of ease to discharge my debt. I wish 
I had £50 to spare at present, and that 
you, Emily, Anne, and I were all at lib- 
erty to leave home without our absence 
being detrimental to anybody. How 
pleasant to set off en masse to the sea- 
side, and stay there a few weeks, taking 
in a stock of health and strength. We 
could all do with recreation. . . . Hold- 
ing down my head does not suit my 
toothache. Give my love to Write 
again as soon as may be. 

“Yours faithfully.” 


In the following we have some of 

Charlotte's opinions upon matrimony :— 
“* AuG., "46, 

“Dear E.:—Annie and I both thank 
you for your kind invitation, and our 
thanks are not mere words of course; 
they are very sincere, both as addressed 
to yourself and your mother, but we can- 
not accept it, and I think even you will 
consider our motives for deciding thus 
are valid this time. In a fortnight I 
hope to go with papa to Manchester, to 
have his eyes couched. Emily and I made 
a pilgrimage there a week ago, to search 
out an operator, and we found one in the 
person of Mr. Wilson. He could not tell 
from the description whether the eyes 
were ready for the operation. Papa 
must therefore necessarily take a jour- 
ney to Manchester to consult him. If 
he judges the cataract ripe we shall re- 
main; if, on the contrary, he thinks it 
not yet sufficiently hardened we shall 
have to return, and papa must remain 
in darkness a while longer. 

“There is a defect in your reasoning 
about the feelings a wife ought to expe- 
rience. Who holds the purse will wish 
to be master, E——, depend on it, wheth- 
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erman or woman. Who provides the cash 
will now and then value himself (or her- 
self) upon it, and, in the case of ordinary 
minds, reproach the less wealthy partner. 
No husband ought to. be an object of 
charity to his wife, as no wife to her 
husband. No, dear E., it is doubtless 
pleasant to marry well, as ‘they say,’ but 
with all pleasures are mixed bitters. I 
do not wish for a very rich husband; I 
should not like to be regarded by any 
man ever as a sweet object of charity. 
Give my sincere love to 5 
“ Yours,” 


“ Aug., 46. 

“ Dear E, :-—I just scribble a line to let 
you know where I am, in order that you 
may write to me here, for it seems to me 
that a letter from you would relieve me 
from the feelings of strangeness I have in 
this big town. Papa and I came here on 
Wednesday; we saw Mr. Wilson, the 
oculist, the same day; he pronounced 
papa’s eyes quite ready for an operation, 
and has fixed next Monday for the per- 
formance of it. Think of us on that day. 
We got into our lodgings yesterday.. I 
think we shall be comfortable; at least 
our rooms are very good, but there is no 
mistress of the house (she is very ill, and 
gone out into the country), and I am some- 
what puzzled in managing about provi- 
sions, We board ourselves. I find myself 
excessively ignorant, I can’t tell what to 
order in the way of meat. For ourselves 
I could contrive, papa’s diet is so very 
simple; but there will be a nurse coming 
in a day or two, and I am afraid of not 
having things good enough for her. Papa 
requires nothing, you know, but plain beef 
and mutton, tea and bread and butter; 
but a nurse will probably expect to live 
much better; give me some hints if you 
can. Mr. Wilson says we shall have to 
stay here for a month at least. 

I wonder how Emily and Anne will 
get on at home with Branwell; they too 
will have their troubles. What would I 
not give to have you here! One is forced, 
step by step, to get experience in the 
world ; but the learning is so disagreeable. 
One cheerful feature in the business is 
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that Mr. Wilson thinks more favorably of 
the case, Write very soon,” 


The following was written after the 
removal of’ the cataract, during which 
painful and critical process Charlotte re- 
mained in the room with her father, at 
his request. It was on the very day when 
the dreaded operation was to be per- 
formed that the Professor came back up- 
on her hands, curtly rejected by some 
publisher; and it was during this dis- 
tressing visit to Manchester that she 
commenced the story of Janz Eyre. 


** SEPT. 4th, 

“ Dear E. :—Papa thinks his own pro- 
gress rather slow, but the doctor affirms 
he is getting along extremely well; he 
complains of extreme weakness and sore- 
ness in the eye, but I suppose that is to 
be expected for some time to come. He 
is still kept in the dark, but he now sits 
up the greater part of the day, and is 
allowed a little fire in the room, from the 
light of which he is carefully screened. 
By this time you will have got 
letters; most interesting they are, and 
she is in her element because she is 
where she has a toilsome task to perform, 
an important improvement to effect, a 
weak vessel to strengthen. You ask it 
I have any enjoyment here; in truth, I 
can't say I have, and I long to get home, 
though unhappily home is not a place ot 
complete rest. It is sad to think how itis 
disquieted by a constant phantom, or 
rather two, sin and suffering; they seem 
to obscure the cheerfulness of day, and 
to disturb the comfort of the evening. 
Give my love to , and believe me 
yours faithfully.” 


Ye 
8 


“Sep. 22, ‘46. 

“Dear E.:—I have nothing new to 
tell you except that papa continues to do 
well, though the process of recovery ap- 
pears to me very tedious, I dare say it 
will yet be many weeks before his sight 
is completely restored, yet every time 
Mr. Wilson comes he expresses his satis- 
faction at the perfect success of the ope- 
ration, and assures me papa will ere long 
be able to both read and write. He is 
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still a prisoner in his darkened room, into 
which, however, a little more light is ad- 
mitted than formerly. The nurse goes 
to-day; her departure will certainly be a 
relief, though she is, I dare say, not the 
worst of her class. Write to me again 
soon, and believe me, 
“ Yours faithfully, in haste.” 
“ Sepr., ‘46. 
“Dear E.:—When I wrote to you last 
our return to Haworth was uncertain in- 
deed, but Mr. Wilson was called away 
to Scotland ; his absence set us at liberty. 
I hastened our departure, and now we 
are at home. Papa is daily gaining 
strength; he cannot yet exercise his 
sight much, but it improves, and I have 
no doubt will continue to do so, I feel 
truly thankful for the good insured and 
the evil exempted during our absence.” 
*Oor., °46. 
“Dear KE, :—I read you letter with in- 
terest, not on my own account; for any 
project which infers the necessity of my 
leaving home is impracticable to me. If 
Icould leave home I should not be at 
Haworth now; I know life is passing 
away and I am doing nothing, earning 
nothing; avery bitter knowledge it is at 
moments, but I see no way out of the 
mist. More than one favorable opportu- 
nity has now offered, which I have been 
obliged to put aside.” 
“Nov., '46. 
.... Papa continues to do very 
well, He read prayers in the church last 
Sunday; next Sunday he will have to 
take the whole duty of the three ser- 
vices himself.” 


“ 


“ JAN., 47. 
.... I imagine your face, voice, 
presence, very plainly when I read your 
letters; still imagination is not; reality, 
and when I return them to their envel- 
opes and put them by in my desk, I feel 
the difference sensibly enough. ... I 
cannot decide from what you say wheth- 
er —— is really clever or only eccentric; 
the two sometimes go together, but are 
often seen apart. I generally feel in- 
clined to fight very shy of eccentricity, 
and have no small horror of being 
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thought éccentric myself—by. which ob- 
servation J don’t mean to insinuate that 
I class myself under the head clever. God 
knows, @ more consummate ass in sundry 
important points bas seldom browsed the 
green herb of his bounties than I. Oh! 
dear , I’m in danger sometimes of fall- 
ing into self-weariness. . . . As to money, 
from all I can hear and see, it seems to 
be regarded as the Alpha and Omega of 
requisites. As to society, I don’t under- 
stand much about it, but from the few 
glimpses I have had of its machinery, it 
seems to me to be avery strange compli- 
cated affair indeed, wherein Nature is 
turned upside down, Your well-bred peo- 
ple appear to me, figuratively speaking, 
to walk on their heads, to see everything 
the wrong way up; a lie is with them 
truth, truth a lie, eternal and tedious 
botheration is their notion of happiness, 
sensible pursuits their ennui, But this 
may be the view ignorance takes of what 
it cannot understand, I refrain from judg- 
ing them, therefore; but if I were called 
upon to ‘swap’ (you know the word, I 
suppose), toswap tastes and ideas and feel- 
ings, I should prefer walking into a good 
Yorkshire kitchen fire, and conclude the 
bargain at once by an act of voluntary 
combustion. All here is as usual. Write 
again soon. 
“Yours faithfully.” 


“Dear E,:—I got your letter, but it 
had been opened. Fortunately the con- 
tents were not abstracted; the pretty lit- 
tle cuffs are safe; they are just the sort 
of thing I wanted to keep my wrists 
warm, Iam obliged to you for them, 

‘“‘T am truly glad you are safe at home. 
Was not —— delighted to see you? JI 
wish somebody would have the sense to 
leave you a fortune of £10,000 or 20; it 
would be fun to see the servile adulation of 

I am afraid, however, there is no 
chance of such a prize falling out of the 
wheel of fortune. The coldness, dreari- 
ness, and barrenness of such minds and 
hearts I pity full as much asI dislike. 
To-day you will be at——. Is it too 
late to tell you to adopt white and scar- 
let by all means? Be sure to tell me all 
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about the party. . . . Don’t think of 

my coming to B—— yet; perhaps be- 

fore the summer is over we may meet 

again, but let the matter rest at present, 

Write me again as soon as ever you can, 
“Yours faithfully.” 


** FEBRUARY, °47. 
“Dear E.:—I shall scribble you a short 
note about nothing, just to have a pre- 
text for screwing a letter out of you in 
return, J am sorry you did not go to 
——, firstly, because you lost the pleas- 
ure of observation and enjoyment, and, 
secondly, because I lost the indulgence 
of hearing your account of what you had 
seen. . . . Thou hast an honest soul 
as ever animated human frame, and a 
clean one, for it is not ashamed of show- 
ing its inmost recesses; only be careful 
with whom you are frank. Some would 
not rightly appreciate the value of frank- 
ness, and never cast pearls before swine. 
Long may you look young and handsome 
enough to dress in white, dear E., and 
long may you have a right to feel the 
consciousness that you look agreeable. 
I know that you have too much judg- 
ment to let an over-dose of vanity spoil 
the blessing, and turn it into a misfortune. 
After all, though, age will come, and it is 
well you have something better than a 
nice face for friends to turn to when that 
is changed. I hope this excessively cold 
weather has not harmed you or yours 
much, It has nipped me severely, taken 
away my appetite for a while, and given 
me toothache ; in short, put me in the ail- 
ing condition in which I have more than 
once had the honor of making such a nui- 
sance both at B and H . The 
consequence is that at the present speak- 
ing I look almost old enough to be your 
mother; gray, sunk, and withered. To- 
day, however, it is milder, and I hope 
soon to feel better indeed. I am not ill 
now, and my toothache is quite subsided, 
but I experience a loss of strength and a 
deficiency of spirit which would make me 
asorry companion to you or any one else. 
I would not be on a visit now for a large 
sum of money. Give my best love to 
Good-by, dear E.” 
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APRIL, ‘47, 

“Dear E.:—Your last letter amused 
and edified me exceedingly. I could not 
but laugh at your account of the fall in 
B——, yet I should by no means have 
liked to have made a third party in that 
exhibition. I have endured one fall in 
your company, and undergone one of 
your ill-timed laughs, and don’t wish to 
repeat my experience. Allow me to 
compliment you on the skill with which 
you can seem to give an explanation 
without enlightening one one whit on 
the question: I know no more about 
Miss R——’s superstition than I did be- 
fore. What is the superstition—when a 
dead body is limp what és the inference 
drawn ? 

“Tt seems strange that —— should at- 
tempt to gloss over what is deplorable— 
such efforts are vain and never answer. 
We should not unnecessarily expose re- 
lations under such circumstances, but 
neither should we degrade ourselves and 
them by inventing false excuses, 

“Do you remember my telling you, or 
did I ever tell you, about that wretched 
and most criminal Mr. ——, who, after 
running a career of vice both in England 
and France, abandoned his wife, with 
two children and without a farthing, in a 
strange lodging-house? Yesterday even- 
ing Martha came to tell me a woman, 
rather lady-like, she said, wished to speak 
tome inthe kitchen. I went down— 
there stood Mrs. , pale and worn, 
but still interesting looking and neatly 
dressed, as was her little girl who was 
with her. I kissed her heartily ; I could 
almost have cried to see her, for I had 
pitied her with my whole soul when I 
had heard of her undeserved sufferings 
and agonies. She took tea with us, and 
entered frankly into the narrative of her 
appalling distresses; her excellent sense, 
her activity, and perseverance have en- 
abled her to procure a respectable main- 
tenance for herself and children. She is 
now staying at House, with the 

, who, I believe, have been all along 
very kind to her—and the circumstance 
is greatly to their credit. 

“I wish to know whether about Whit- 
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suntide would suit you for coming to 
Haworth. We often have fine weather 
just then, at least I remember last year 
it was beautiful at that season. Winter 
seems to have returned with severity 
upon us at present, consequently we are 
all in the full enjoyment of colds. 
Much blowing of noses is hearc, and 
much makingof gruel goes on in the 
house, How are you all?” 


“ APRIL, ’47. 

“Dear E, :—I am very much obliged to 
you for your gift, which you must not 
undervalue, for [like the articles. They 
look extremely pretty and light; they 
are for wrist frills, are they not? Will 
you condescend to accept a yard of lace 
made up into nothing? I thought I 
would not offer to spoil it by stitching it 
into any shape. Your creative fingers 
will turn it to better account than my 
destructive ones. , 

“T had forgotten all about your birth- 
day and mine, till your letter arrived to 
remind me of it. I wish you many 
happy returns of yours, Of course your 
visit to Haworth must be regulated by 
Miss ——’s movements. I was rather 
amused at your fearing I should be jeal- 
ous. I never thought of it. She and I 
could not be rivals in your affections, 
You allot her, I know, a different set of 
feelings to what you allot me. She is 
amiable ; Iam not amiable,—but still we 
shall stick to the last, I don’t doubt. In 
short, I should as soon think of being 
jealous of Emily and Anne in these days 
as of you, dear E, If Miss does 
not come about Whitsuntide, I should 
like you to come, I shall feel a good 
deal disappointed if the visit is put off. 
I would rather Miss fixed her time 
in summer, and then I would come to 
you (D. V.) in the autumn, I- don’t 
think it will be at all a good plan to go 
back with you. We see each other so 
seldom now that I would far rather di- 
vide the visits. 

“Yours faithfully.” 
“May, °47. 


“Dear E.:—We shall be glad to see 
you on Thursday or Friday of next 
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week, whichever day will suit you best. 
About what time will you be likely to 
get here, and how will you come,—by 
coach to —— or by a gig all the way to 
Haworth? There must be no impedi- 
ments now. I cannot do with them, I 
want very much to see you. I hope 
you will be decently comfortable while 
you stay. Branwell is quieter now, and 
for a good reason: he has got to the end 
of a considerable sum of money, and 
consequently is obliged to restrict him- 
self in some degree. You must expect 
to find him weaker in mind. * * * 
Good-by for the present. Prepare for 
much dulness and monotony.” 


*“Aue., °47, 
“Dear E.:—Your letter made us all 
serious enough, for though truly thankful 
that you escaped so well, one cannot but 
reflect with a degree of horror upon 
what might have happened had a limb 
been broken, or something worse taken 
place: what a dreadful conclusion to 
your visit here! What tidings to send 
to your mother! What news to 
send back to Haworth! Indeed I am 
grateful it is no worse. May you be 
protected from every peril as effectually ! 
It is evidently urgent that Miss 
should have a change of season—the 
sadness and oppression of mind are part 
of her complaint; which, it appears to 
me certain, is all in the nerves; and by 
that I do not mean she is fanciful, but 
that her mind is cramped in some points, 
and overwrought in others, and wants 
freedom and repose; both of which she 
will enjoy at B , and therefore to 
B , it is to be hoped, her parents will 
let her emigrate. Give my best love to 
Emily and Anne unite in love to 
you 


“Yours faithfully.” 


“ HAWORTH, Oct. 4, ’47. 

“My Dear Miss :—Many thanks 
to you for your unexpected and welcome 
epistle. Charlotte is well and meditates 
writing to you. Happily for all parties, 
the east wind no longer prevails; during 
its continuance she complained of its in- 
fluence as usual, I too suffered from it 
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in some degree, as I always do, more or 
less; but this time it brought me no 
reinforcement of colds and coughs, which 
is what I dread the most. Emily con- 
siders it a very uninteresting wind ; but 
it does not affect her nervous system, 
Charlotte agrees with me in thinking the 

a very provoking affair. You are 
quite mistaken about her parasol; she 
afirms she brought it back, and I can 
bear witness to the fact, having seen it 
yesterday in her possession. As for my 
book, I have no wish to see it again till I 
see you along with it; and then it will 
be welcome enough for the sake of the 
bearer, . We were all and sever- 
ally pleased and gratified for your kind 
and judiciously selected presents—from 
Papa down to Tabby, or down to myself, 
perhaps I ought rather to say. The 
crab-cheese is excellent, and likely to be 
very useful, but I don’t intend to need it. 
It is not choice but necessity that has 
induced me to choose such a tiny sheet 
of paper for my letter, having none more 
suitable at hand; but perhaps it will 
contain as much as you need wish to 
read, and I to write, for I find I have 
nothing more to say, except that your 
little Tabby must be a charming little 
creature, and and that is all, for as 
Charlotte is writing, or about to write 
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to you herself, I need not send any mes- 
sage from her; therefore accept my best 
love. I must not omit the Major's 
[Emily’s] compliments, And believe 
me to be your affectionate friend, 

“ Anne Bronri,” 


“ OcT., ’4T, 

“ Dear E, :—I have been expecting you 
to write to me, but as you don’t do it, 
and as, moreover, you may possibly think 
it ismy turn, and not yours,—though on 
that point I am far from clear,—I shall 
just send you one of my scrubby notes 
for the express purpose of eliciting a 
reply. Anne was very much pleased 
with your letter; I presume she has 
answered it before now. I would fain 
hope that her health is a‘ little stronger 
than it was, and her spirits a little better; 
but she leads much too sedentary a life, 
and is continually sitting stooping either 
over a book or dver her desk; it is with 
difficulty that we can prevail upon her to 
take a walk, or induce her to converse, 
T look forward to next summer with the 
confident intention that she shall, if pos- 
sible, make at least a brief sojourn at 
the sea-side. I am sorry I inoculated 
you with fears about the east wind. I 
did not feel’ the last blow so severely as 
Ihave often done.” * * * 


(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 223.) 


CHAPTER XIII.—(CONTINUED.) 

He went back that evening to the 
Trevelyans, no longer hesitating as to 
what he meant to do, but with his mind 
madeup. It was aclear spring evening 
about dusk when he found himself again 
in the room where Hero was. They 
were in the habit, after dinner, of assem- 
bling in this room of Hero’s, a habit that 
they had fallen into since Fred’s depart- 
ure, for when he had been here before 
she had not been well enough to make 
such an arrangement practicable. 

To-night, before he came, there had been 


a little discussion as to whether or not he 
was to be admitted to join the rest. 

“ Of course, if you like, I can take him 
to my study,” Dudley said; “ but I think 
he would be disappointed if he did not 
see Hero.” 

“T don’t think he would,” Hero an- 
swered with alaugh: “I think the disap- 
pointment would be rather the other 
way. But I amsure you would all rather 
have him here—would you not ?—so let 
him come. It doesn’t make the least dif- 
ference to me,” she said. 

So then, when Captain Lincoln arrived, 
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he was brought by Dudley into Hero’s 
room, 

They were sitting together in the dusk 
when he entered. Hero’s couch had 
been wheeled to the place that it usually 
occupied in the evenings, at one side of 
the fire, and the others were gathered 
near her, and he took his place amongst 
them. He merely, before sitting down, 
shook hands with her as with the rest. 

They sat and talked by the’ firelight, 
Hero taking part in what they said more 
than she had done some months ago, 
though still becoming often silent. Cap- 
tain Lincoln was at some distance from 
her, sitting near to Grace, and he and 
Grace and Dudley were the chief talk- 
ers. Grace was in good spirits, and 
whenever she was happy her words 
poured out like a little rippling stream 
of water, She was very glad to have 
got Fred back, and she had been showing 
her gladness all the afternoon in a way 
that had been, I am afraid, a little irritat- 
ing to Hero, who had been tempted in ton- 
sequence to say one or two sharp things 
about Captain Lincoln that he did not 
deserve (and that on another day she 
would probably have acknowledged he 
did not deserve), but yet that—like most 
of Hero’s sharp sayings—had a grain of 
truth in them. For the fact was, con- 
ceal it from herself as she would, that 
Miss Trevelyan was a little sore about 
Captain Lincoln to-day, and was by no 
means in perfect charity with him. 

So she was not very suave to Fred in 
the little she said to him now, as they 
all sat and talked together. The others 
were very cordial to him, but Hero did 
not feel called upon to be cordial, She 
was a little sharp and: satirical, and she 
laughed at Grace when Grace purred 
over him. She did not make herself 
charming to him in any way, nor did 
she try to make herself charming: she lay 
on her couch and said little mocking things 
to him; she repulsed him once or twice 
when he would have made some slight ad- 
vance to her. Altogether he could scarce- 
ly be said to have had a pleasant or sooth- 
ing evening with her when he went to 
her side at last to wish her good-night, 
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Perhaps her manner had vexed him a lit- 
tle, but if it had he wisely thought it best 
to keep his annoyance to himself. He 
went to her, and before he offered her 
his hand, he said abruptly :— 

“T want to come and read to you to- 
morrow. Will you have me? I hope 
that in my absence you have not got 
any one to take my place?” 

He said this looking at her, and she 
opened her eyes suddenly, so much taken 
aback by the unlooked-for request that 
for a second or two she was not ready 
with an answer. 

“Oh, I have fallen out of the habit of 
being read to much of late,” she said 
at last, after that little involuntary pause. 
“Dudley reads to me sometimes, but— 
thank you—I am not dependent upon 
reading aloud now.” 

“Let me make you dependent upon 
it again, then,” he said. “You used to 
like it, yon know.” 

“Yes—I liked it very well,” she re- 
plied. 

“You liked it more than very well, I 
should say. I think you liked it almost 
as much as I did.” 

He said this with a laugh, and then 
turned round to address something to his 
brother, leaving her for a moment or 
two to digest his speech. 

“You liked it, and it was the one 
thing you let me do for you. Don’t re- 
fuse to let me do it again,” he said. 

“T don’t want to refuse,” she answer- 
ed, with a little hesitation in her tone. 

“T thought you were going to do it?” 

“No, I was not; at least—” she said, 
and then abruptly paused. ‘ Yes—I was 
going to refuse,” she added quickly the 
next moment, lifting up her eyes to him 
suddenly, with a little flush of color in 
her face. “I was going to refuse,—for I 
don’t like to be read to, you know, out of 
a sense of duty.” 

“* Yes—but that has nothing to do with 
me,—has it ?”—he said,—“ when J only 
want to read to you from a sense of 
pleasure.” 

They were looking at one another, and 
after a moment’s silence she gave a little 
involuntary laugh. 
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“ Oh—if you want to read from asense 
of pleasure, that is different,” she said. 
And the next moment, possibly not quite 
satisfied with herself, she held out her 
hand to him. “Good-night. We can 
settle about it presently, you know. 
There need not be any hurry,” she said, 

“No—there need not be any hurry; 
but I will come to-morrow, and see how 
you are inclined,” he replied. 

And then she made no answer, and he 
bade her good-by, and went away, leav- 
ing her a little puzzled and put out,—a 
little vexed with herself because she had 
been taken unawares, and yet half pleased 
that he had spoken to her,—half glad 
that he wanted to come back, “I was 
angry with him,—and I don’t think I 
ought to have been angry,” the girl said 
to herself, with a sort of remorse. For 
she felt that she had been unjust to him, 


and she was rather ashamed of herself 


for having been unjust. It was true, and 


she was very glad it was true, that he 
had forgotten the feeling for her which 
had moved him—perhaps it might have 
been only for afew moments—on the day 


when he went away ; but she thought to 
herself: ‘ He likes me a little still,” and 
it was curious to how decided an extent 
that thought was pleasant to her. She 
liked to be friends with him—she was too 
vain not to care for the knowledge that 
he still liked to be with her. ‘“ We shall 
never get on together beyond a certain 
point,” she said to herself, ‘‘ but there are 
one or two ways in which he suits me: 
in one or two thingsI think Fred is bet- 
ter than most of the people that one sees.” 

As for him, he went on his way home 
fairly content. If he had not for the 
greater part of it enjoyed a pleasant eve- 
ning, he had at any rate gained enough 
before the end of it to make him feel that 
it had been upon the whole an evening 
not ill spent. He had asked for some- 
thing from her, and, half against her will, 
he had made her grant it to him,—and he 
cared for the little victory, slight as it 
was. She little thought how dear it was 
to him, nor how, as he walked home, he 
recalled the few words that she had said, 
and remembered the sudden color that 
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had come to her face with a passionate 
thrill of love for her, “My darling!” 
he called her softly to himself. 

He hardly understood yet, perhaps, 
that she had been piqued by his coldness 
to her in the morning, for he was not a 
vain man, nor disposed readily to assume 
that she, or any woman, would be likely 
to be much affected from such a cause; 
perhaps, too, for the moment he forgot 
her love of admiration, and did not calcu- 
late that that alone, if nothing else, would 
make her alive to his indifference. He 
had simply thought that the two months 
they had been apart had been sufficient to 
obliterate from her mind the little liking 
she had ever had for him, and as he sat 
talking to Dudley and Grace he had said to 
himself; ‘I shall have a long task before 
me if I am ever to win her.” But after 
he had said this, and before he had gone 
away, that little flush had come to 
her face, and the voice that had spoken 
to him, and the eyes he had looked into 
during those few moments before he left 
her, had not been altogether the voice 
and the eyes of a woman who cared 
nothing for him. He went away from 
her thinking of her with inexpressible 
tenderness. Until to-day, you remember, 
he had hardly ventured to confess or to 
ask himself how dear she had become to 
him, but now that he had at last made up 
his mind to win her if he could, the re- 
serve that he had preserved hitherto even 
with himself gave way, and the love that 
he had fully allowed for the first time was 
fast developing into passion. 

There was something in his face that 
struck the jealous eyes of poor May Per- 
cival when he entered the room present- 
ly where she and the rest of them were 
sitting, and made her ask quickly, as she 
looked at him: 

“Where have you been? Have you 
only been at the Trevelyans’ ?” 

“Where else could I have been?” he 
answered her with a laugh. 

“T don't know. You looked as if 
something had happened,” she said. 

“ And what is the look of a person 
when something has happened?” he 
asked, still in jest, but perhaps with 4 





little tone of consciousness in his voice; 
and then he came and sat down beside 
her, and prevented her further questions 
by beginning to talk about something 
else. 

But May’s heart, as happened often, 
was bitter and sore within her, and after 
a few moments she repeated her inquiry, 
in another form. 

“ What have you been doing all night? 
Merely talking? Did you see Miss 
Trevelyan?” she said. “ But Ineed not 
ask that,” she added scornfully. ‘“ Hero 
Trevelyan lets women come to the house 
without troubling herself to see them, 
but she takes care never to let a man es- 
cape her.” 

“May, don’t speak like that,” he said 
quickly. 

“Why should I not? It is perfectly 
true,” she said. 

“You are mistaken,” he replied; “ it 
is not true. But even if it were, you 
only harm yourself by saying it. I do 
not know, for my own part,” he added 
after a moment's silence, “ anything that 
offends me more than to hear one woman 
throwing stones at another. Whatever 
her faults may be, Hero Trevelyan at 
any rate, May, wouldn’t have said what 
you said just now.” 

Poor girl! She only gave one look at 
him, and then not another word came. If 
her brother Randal had made that speech 
to May she would have answered him; 
but sometimes sudden pain is sharp 
enough to strike even a bitter tongue 
dumb, 

Fate, that is kind to the Hero Trevel- 
yans of this world, is very hard to some 
women, Perhaps, if Frederick Lincoln, 
or another, had loved May Percival, he 
might have made her good and happy. 
As it was, she spent her life eating out 
her own heart,—loving, and yet ashamed 
of her love, and taking revenge upon 
herself for it in resentment and bitterness 
of spirit. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


I do not know whether Captain Lincoln 
was right or not, but he said to himself, 
“Twill not let her see yet that I love her.” 
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He thought that, being the sort of woman 
that she was, should she discover how 
he felt to her, she would at once assume 
that he was in her power, and would 
proceed to treat him according to that 
assumption; and he meant not to be so 
treated by her. Perhaps he was wrong, 
and did her an injustice, but as yet he 
only partly knew her. She would not 
have played with him if she had believed 
that he cared for her; but he was right 
in this, at least,—that, if he meant her 
to be at ease with him, he was wisest to 
show no tenderness to her, nor startle 
her by any want of self-control. 

They were days of intenser happiness 
to him than she dreamt of when he 
began to go about her again, and when, 
with a confessed knowledge that she 
was the dearest thing on earth to him, 
he let himself look at her, and listen to 
her, and do such little services for her as 
were in his power, and as she allowed. 
That permission to read to her, of which 
he had so quickly resumed possession, in 
itself alone gave him an excuse for 
coming to her every day, and often for 
spending hours beside her. 

“ You know the gain is mine as much 
as yours,” he said to her one day, when, 
being in something of a humble mood, 
she had chosen to reproach herself for 
letting him devote so much time as he 
did toher. “Do you think I am to be 
pitied because you let me sit here and 
read? I should be reading in all proba- 
bility down stairs in Dudley’s room if I 
was not here. And—for the rest—do 
you suppose I am not glad to do some- 
thing for you?” 

He asked her this with no sentiment 
in his tone, but merely good-naturedly, 
and with such a smile as he might have 
used to any one; and she answered him 
quite unsuspiciously : 

“T think you are very good to me,” 
she said. “Do you know,”—and she 
looked frankly in his face,—“ vou are a 
great deal more good-natured than I 
used once to think you were?” 

This was one day, a week or so after 
he had returned to Torquay, when she 
had become pretty well accustomed to 
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have him with her again, and after she 
had quite put out of her mind both that 
thought that he did not care for her 
any more (for she knew he could not 
come to her as he did and not care some- 
thing for her), and that other suspicion, 
far more painful than the first, that he 
cared more for her than she wished,—a 
suspicion. the remembrance of which 
for several days had made her hot and 
ashamed before him, for his manner to 
her now was so wholly the manner of 
a friend and not a lover that the girl had 
for'a time almost begun, with humilia- 
tion, to accuse herself of having misun- 
derstood him on that day when he had 
said good-by to her, and of having 
made a blunder such as—each time she 
thought of the possibility of her hav- 
ing made it—filled her with self-con- 
tempt, 

But a week had passed now, and she 
had to a considerable extent recovered 
herself, and, if she had not quite forgot- 
ten, had at any rate prudently resolved 
to vex herself no more with dwelling 
upon her two mistakes ; and having come 
to this resolution she had let herself 
grow very much at ease with him again. 
Her days were often rather dull, and she 
knew that she liked the little change in 
them that his visits made. She liked 
him to come; she liked to talk to him; 
she liked to listen to him while he read 
to her, She would lie with her great 
gray eyes turned to him, and fixed upon 
his face with that intent look that was 
so like a child’s in its grave earnestness, 
aud yet in its womanly depth and sweet- 
ness so much dearer to him than any 
child’s,—often, if she was interested, 
half unconscious that she was doing it, 
—always wholly unconscious of how he 
loved her to do it. 

She said to him one day, a little de- 
precatingly— 

“ Thave a way of doing nothing when 
I am being read to,—but it is not a good 
way, and I think I must begin to break 
myself of it.” 

“Don’t break yourself of it while J 
am here,” he answered her quickly. “I 
could not have you do anything, If you 
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begin to sew when I read to you, you 
will send me away.” 

“Why ?” she asked, opening her eyes, 
But he would not tell her why. 

“T don’t like to see you working. I 
like to see you idle,” he merely said, 
And then, instead of opposing him, she 
laughed, and let him have his way. 

When he had been in the habit of 
reading to her before he had read such 
books as she chose to offer to him; 
there was a slight change now, and he 
no longer read the books which she 
selected, but those that he selected him- 
self, He brought her to submit to this, 
though on the first day of the new ar- 
rangement she was taken a little aback 
by it. 

“T have brought something with me 
that I want you to hear,” he said to her 
that day, and took a volume from his 
pocket, and sat down, and was about to 
read from it, when— 

“What is it? . Don’t begin in that 
sudden way: let me see what you have 
got,” she said quickly, and stretched 
out her hand as the first words were on 
his lips. 

“You don't know what it is; you 
never saw it before,” he answered. 

“Well, then, I want to see it now. 
‘Poems,’” she said, reading that bald 
description in rather a scornful tone. 
“ Whose poems are they ?” 

“You see the title-page, I can't tell 
you anything more,” he said. 

“ But there is no name upon the title- 
page. I don’t care to hear anonymous 
poems,” 

“Not though they should be worth 
hearing?” he asked, 

This was a common-sense question 
that she was not quite prepared for. 

“ Are they worth hearing?” she said, 
and looked a little doubtfully in his 
face. 

“TJ don’t think I should brirg them to 
read to you if I thought they were 
trash,” he answered. 

And then, a little ungraciously, she 
gave the volume up. 

“T don’t know if I shall care for them, 
—but you can try if you like,” she said. 
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“That is what I mean to do,” he 
answered with a laugh. 

Perhaps she did not quite like it, but 
at least she said no more, and after a 
similar slight resistance on one or two 
more occasions, she quietly gave in. 
Probably she found that on the whole 
he did not cater ill for her. And, indeed, 
when he had once fairly assumed the 
task of providing her with books, she 
began geutly to veer round like a wea- 
ther-cock, and before long, if he had 
neglected to bring something new for 
her when she wanted it, she would have 
received his remissness with a feeling of 
disappointment, and something not far 
removed from a sense of partial injury, 
“What are you going to read to me?” 
she fell into the way of saying to him 
presently when he came, with an amus- 
ing forgetfulness of how she had at first 
resented his choice of the books that he 
should entertain her with. 

He wanted to make her like to have 
him about her, and he succeeded pretty 
well before long in doing that. In a 
degree, indeed, she had liked to have 
him with her when he had been at Tor- 
quay before, but what he needed now 
from her was more than any merely half- 
friendly, half-indifferent acceptance of 
his presence. He wanted her now to 
look to him for some of her daily pleas- 
ure, and to be the happier because he 
had come back to her; and he made her 
do this, though in what way he contrived 
it Ican hardly tell you. I only suppose 
that he achieved it because his love for 
her had gifted him with a new insight 
into her, and given him a capacity, keen- 
er than any one else about her possessed, 
of understanding her, and a power that 
was like a fine instinct of knowing how 
to deal with her, To any looker-on the 
coolness and :self-possession and freedom 
from all hesitation that were in his man- 
ner when he was with her would hardly 
have seemed characteristics that befitted 
a lover who had as yet all his way to 
win, but I think Frederick Lincoln knew 
pretty well that neither hesitancy nor 
undue humility was likely to recom- 
mend- him much to Hero, At any rate 
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he chose to woo her in another fashion 
than a humble one. 

It was a little curious perhaps that for 
a time at first.none of the others in the 
house perceived that he was fond of her. 
They had guessed Randal Percival’s love 
for her, but it had for so long been an 
understood thing that Fred and Hero did 
not get on together that for a good while 
they saw him with her every day and no 
one guessed the truth about him.. Their 
unsuspiciousness was partly accounted 
for, however, by the fact that, while 
Randal’s deeply interested manner when- 
ever he snoke of her to any one in the 
house had betrayed him, Fred’s manner 
never betrayed anything. It was at all 
times perfectly frank, easy, and self-pos- 
sessed,—whether he talked of her to the 
others in her absence, or whether he 
talked of her or to her in their presence. 

[t was most often in the presence ot 
some of them that he saw her: occa- 
sionally he saw her alone, and these 
times were the dearest to him by far,— 
when he had her to himself, to make 
what he might of her, with all her faults 
and all her sweetness; but for the most 
part when he was with her some of the 
rest were with her too, and there was 
undoubtedly on these occasions. very 
little in the easy, unembarrassed manner 
that he had to her to awaken suspicion 
in any of them. Nor did she herself any 
longer suspect him. She had on the 
contrary become once more quite happy 
and at ease with him,—ready to treat 
him again in the old way (only with 
more liking), and to take from him un- 
scrupulously all the service and attention 
that he chose to give her. 

She fell very soon into the habit of 
looking to him for amusement in other 
ways than merely by his reading to her. 
She got tired of being read to some- 
times, and she often got tired of talking. 

“T wish you would find something 
else for me to do,” she said to him plain- 
tively one day, 

“What would you like to do? Will 
you play chess with me?” he asked her. 

* Ah, I should like to if I could, but 
I don’t know how to play,” she said, 
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* But can’t you learn ?” he inquired. 

And then the possibility of learning— 
like a wholly novel idea—seemed to 
strike her for the first time, 

“Do you think I could? Would you 
teach me? I should like it,” she said; 
and five minutes afterwards she was be- 
ginning eagerly to take the first lesson. 

From this time playing chess with 
him became an almost daily resource 
to her. She took to the amusement 
kindly, and with even a keen enjoyment, 
—the nature of the woman making her 
instinctively love an entertainment that 
gave her an adversary to be bafiled and 
beaten and got the better of. 

She played with Fred, and liked to do 
it, but very curious play, it must be ad- 
mitted, she upon the whole indulged in. 
At the first, indeed, she showed herself 
a tolerably docile pupil, eager to learn 
the art of the game, and willing for a 
time to win, if she could win at all, by 
fair means; but this innocent temper of 
mind did not continue long, and she no 
sooner became familiar with the moves, 
and began to have a clear conception of 
the qualities required to form a good 
player, than (probably feeling some of 
these qualities to be things quite foreign 
to her, and beyond her), she fell to indulg- 
ing in proceedings of a wholly original 
kind, and, since she could not beat Fred 
fairly, set herself without the slightest 
scruple to do it by every little trick and 
lawlessness whose perpetration entered 
into her fertile brain. 

After they had been playing together 
for a few days, their game would be con- 
ducted much in this fashion :— 

She had begun her first game one af- 
ternoon with great propriety, moving her 
men without, indeed, much apparent ob- 
ject, but at least with a grave and decent 
regard to rules ; and this had gone on for 
some five minutes or so, when she was 
suddenly roused to animation by the 
sight of one of her bishops, whom she 
had aimlessly installed in a perfectly un- 
guarded position, being swept from the 
board by a knight of Captain Lincoln’s. 
Hitherto she had only lost a pawn or 
two, and she had a slight regard for 
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pawns, and had suffered their abstraction 
with composure; but to lose a bishop 
was another thing. ; 

“ Ah, why did you do that ?—you are 
always taking my bishops!” she broke 
out in an injured tone. ‘ You have such 
a way of doing things when nobody is 
looking for them. Let me see, now! 
What can I do in return? Are you 
going to move that pawn?” 

“Tn order to let you take my knight? 
No, certainly not,” he answered. 

“But I wish you would move it. I 
want to bring my queen down upon 
you.” 

“ You can bring your queen down upon 
me without my moving any pawn.” 

“Can I? CanI put her there, do you 
mean? And you are sure you won't 
take her?” 

“T said nothing about not taking her.” 

“Oh, but you won’t ?”—in a wheed- 
ling way. “ You can go and take some- 
thing else, and leave me alone. Do take 
something else, please!” 

“ And leave you to capture my knight.” 

“Yes, because I have taken nothing 
yet. Will you? Ah, yes, you will! 
Thank you! And so I take your 
knight; and now—check!” she cried 
with a laugh like a child. 

But the next moment there came a 
sudden change of tone :— 

“Oh, what are you doing? Stop!” 
she exclaimed. 

“There is nothing to stop for,” he 
said. 

“Yes,—yes; there is. Why are you 
taking my queen? Oh, Fred, don’t take 
my queen!” she cried. 

“Nonsense; if you put your queen 
into such a position as that she must be 
taken,” he said. “ Why don’t you think 
a little before you play?” 

“But I do think,—I am always think- 
ing,”—quite pathetically. “ Look, Cap- 
tain Lincoln, I'll take my queen back.” 
An@ she was proceeding dexterously to 
make this little restitution when he laugh- 
ingly arrested her hand. 

“ No, you won't; I want your queen,” 
he said. 

“But indeed I didn’t see what I was 
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doing,” stopping and looking appealing- 
ly in his face. 

“You ought to have seen what you 
were doing, then. How do you suppose 
you will ever play chess if you don’t see 
what is going on about you?” 

“But you ought to help me ; you hard- 
ly help me at all.” 

“ What sort of help do you want?” 
And he laughed at her. + “Look! you 
may clear off my other knight and my 
two bishops, if you like, Will that please 
you?” 

“And leave you to play without them ?”’ 
ina suddenly hopeful tone. “Oh, yes! I 
shall like that, Well then,—now, let me 
see! It is me, isitnot? I'll move my 
castie there, then,” she said cheerfully, 
uplifting it in the air. 

“No, you will do nothing of the sort,” 
he replied; and he took the piece and put 
it back in its former position. ‘“ Castles 
can't move over people’s heads,” 

“Oh, but it is only a pawn! What 
does a pawn matter?” and she looked at 
him with an innocent. expression. 

“A pawn matters, as an impediment, 
as much as a king.” 

“Tt doesn’t tome!” 

“Then that is your fault, not the 
pawn’s,” 

“Well, but I have something in my 
head that I want to do.” 

“You always say that you have some- 
thing in your head to do, but it seems to 
me that you very rarely do it.” 

“No, because you are always discon- 
certing me by the moves you make. But 
now, if you will let my castle go there, 
and if you will leave it alone, I will do 
something.” 

“Very well, Put it there, then. I 
Won't touch you.” And then he made his 
move. “ Check!” he said. 

“What do you mean by check?” this 
Was in an injured and indignant voice, 
“Ah, you are not threatening my king ? 
You said you wouldn’t hurt me!” plain- 
tively, 

“I said I wouldn't touch your castle. 
I never said a word about any thing else,” 

“But it is a far-more cruel thing to 


touch my king than my castle. You see, 
Vou, XI.—20 
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too, you make me leave what I was go- 
ing to do.” 

“T am afraid I can’t help that.” 

“ You could help it if you liked,—if you 
were not such a merciless creature to deal 
with, Now tell me where I am to go.” 

“Look about you, and find out for 
yourself.” 

“Tf I move there it will be check from 
your castle.” 

** Don’t move there, then.” 

“But where else can I move? Oh!” 
suddenly discovering the right place, 
“here, I suppose. Well,” in a dejected 
way, “go on.” 

“Check!” he said, 

“You mean just to go straight on say- 
ing ‘check’ now to the end, I suppose!” 

“T think it is not improbable. Yes, 
move there: it is all you cando, Check!” 

“ You want to drive me up into that 
corner! Ah, don’t do that! I don’t like 
to be run into a corner! Look, just let 
me take two steps, for once! two, three 
steps, and I shall,get out of your power.” 

“ A king could not possibly take three 
steps. Anddo you think I want to let 
you out of my power?” 

“You would, if you had any pity. It 
will be all over with me in a minute now 
if you don’t.” 

“Tt will be all over with you m less 
than a minute, I imagine.” 

“ Ah, then, let me take two steps, and 
see if I can save myself! Let me, Fred! 
I want to try.” 

“T don’t believe you could save your- 
self though you took half a dozen steps.” 

“ But you are going to let me try ?” 
coaxingly. 

“Very well; try.” 

And then she took her two steps, and 
there followed a minute’s earnest silence, 
which was broken, after two or three 
more moves on either side, by his final 
“Checkmate!” And then next moment 
he laughed as she pettishly pushed the 
board away from her. 

“You never let me win now ! ‘you used 
to at first. I think you ought to letme win 
sometimes,” she said, almost like a child, 

Half like a child, indeed, she was in 
many ways; as wilful as a child, as-vain, 
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as unreasonable; and yet in many re- 
spects a true and lovable woman too. 
On the outside she had a thousand faults 
and follies, but the thing that redeemed 
her was that beneath the surface there 
was alwaysso much in her that was better 
than what you saw at first. She was in 
many ways no better at all than thou- 
sands of other women,—less worthy even 
than many an average woman is in some 
things; yet beneath all her faults she 
had in her the capacity for higher things. 
She was so brave, so generous, sO un- 
selfish: you could rouse in her always so 
great a sympathy for what was noble, so 
great a love for what was right: with 
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Of old he had never done this, and in 
her unreasonable woman's heart she had 
been quick to feel and to resent the mis- 
judgment of her that made him silent: 
now she perceived the change in him, 
and she was glad of it—she was at her 
best moments even keenly-touched by it, 
There came hours now and then when 
she forgot altogether that there had ever 
been any antagonism or any enmity be- 
tween her and Frederick Lincoln, and 
when, as he sat beside her, she was wholly 
womanly, sweet, and natural with him; 
and these hours when, looking down 
into the face that had become in his sight 
most beautiful of all the faces upon 


her large heart and her large brain, in\Xearth, he could make her talk to him as 


spite of all her foolishness, it was always 
possible to make something of her that a 
common woman could never have become. 

“Why do you so often hide the best 
things that are in you, and let people 
only discover them by chance?” Frederick 
Lincoln said to her one day. “About 


me it does not matter to you perhaps, 
but do you think there are not others 
who, like me, have taken you at your 


own showing, and who, not like me, 
have never found out their mistake ?” 

He used sometimes to have grave talks 
with her, and occasionally the girl's 
higher nature would come out in their 
talks as she had never shown it to him 
before. He had thought once that she 
cared nothing for what was serious; that 
she had no depth of character, no feelings 
of reverence: he loved her now, and, lov- 
ing her, there was no thought in his own 
heart that he would not have told to her, 
and no trust that he would not have 
placed in her. He used to talk to her 
sometimes when they were alone as 
(though she did not know it) he talked to 
no one else; not telling her what was 
personal to him,—for he never allowed 
himself to assume that she took an in- 
terest in anything that merely concerned 
himself,—but talking often on subjects 
wholly unconnected with his own life, 
that he had thought on and that were 
near to his heart, and which touched 
her quick sympathies and raised her out 
of the contemplation of little things, 


he talked to her, genuinely and nobly 
and earnestly, were hours that to him 
were almost divine. 

But she was a creature too full of 
humor and caprices to be bound down 
—any more than the wind can be 
bound down—to a single mood, and 
if he so far controlled her that at moments 
he made.her tractable and gentle, it was 
by no means always, any more than it 
had ever been, that he found her ready 
to let her will be mastered by his. 
During the first week or two that he 
was at Torquay they used to have occa- 
sional disputes together that did not 
always terminate amicably. He had a 
way which Hero, being a vain woman, 
did not approve, of speaking his mind to 
her, and saying to her at times plainly 
enough, “ You are wrong to do this or 
that.” She was so often wrong, poor soul, 
that it did not require him or any one 
to be with her long to find out something 
to rebuke her for; but most of those who 
were about her used to see these things 
and not rebuke her for them: it was only 
Captain Lincoln, who had no right to 
find fault with her at all, who chose at 
times to speak out frankly. And Hero 
resented this frank speaking—as was 
perhaps not unnatural, and as, indeed, to 
do her justice, she had always done. 

“You think me wrong? Well—do I 
not know that you always think me 
wrong?” she said to him one day, de- 
fiantly. “But you seem curiously to 
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think, Captain Lincoln, that I am to rule 
myself by your condemnation or ap- 
proval.” 

“T do not expect you to rule yourself 
in the least by my condemnation or ap- 
proval,” he answered quietly. “You are 
not candid or just when you say that.” 
And he turned away from her with these 
words, leaving her to nurse her anger or 
to repent of it, as she chose. 

She was vexed with him, and sore at 
what he had said, and she chose to*nurse 
it for a little while, and gave some short 
cold answers to him when he spoke to 
her next, But, whatever her faults were, 
she had a generosity of nature in her, 
and a readiness, which was one of her 
redeeming qualities, to make amends, 
when the moment of irritation had passed, 
for anything she had done or said amiss, 
Ten minutes after her sharp speech to him 
he was leaving the room, when she gave 
a little quick, sudden call to him. 

“Captain Lincoln, would you give me 
my book? Look, it is there upon the 
table,” she said, 

And then, when he brought it, she 
looked up to him, and— 

“T was cross just now, and I ought 
not to have been cross, Are you angry 
with me?” she said abruptly, with the 
color a little in her cheek. 

“T don’t think I am often angry with 
you,” he replied quietly; and then, with- 
out another word, their hands met. 

“Are you going to read? Let me read 
to you,” he said next moment, and took 
the book back from her. 

And then while he read she lay lis- 
tening, a little dissatisfied with herself, 
a little angry with him still, but yet 
more than half glad, 

For he had made himself already some- 
thing more to her than he had ever 
been before, and she had begun almost 
unconsciously to let his presence impress 
4 stamp that was gradually growing deep- 
er on her daily life. How, indeed, could 
she well help it, when he did so much 
for her and was with her so much, and 
when, dispute or disagree with her as he 
might, she could at least no longer doubt 
that he found it pleasant to be near 
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her? He liked her, she thought, and 
she said she was glad he liked her, be- 
cause, though there were many things 
she did not care for in him, yet some of 
his qualities were qualities that suited 
her, and made her have a certain regard 
for him and trust in him, She said 
this; and as for those other numerous 
points in him that she objected to, she 
fell to massing them together in her mind 
in a vague way, without much accurate 
defining or examination, believing that _ 
they existed, because she had always be- 
lieved it, but in reality, I think, know- 
ing less and less every day what they 
were, 

He had set himself, with whatever 
strength he had, and with whatever pow- 
er of understanding her his love had 
given him, to gain an influence over her, 
and it was curious, during these weeks, to 
perceive how quietly, and yet with how 
true an instinct, he guided himself, and 
guided her. She was wilful, quick-tem- 
pered, often ready to defy and cross him; 
and yet even to her, few days for many 
a long month back had been so pleasant 
as these suon became. If his presence 
was nothing more to her it was at 
least a daily interest and excitement, 
and this was the light in which she her- 
self chose to look at it. Her life was 
sometimes rather dreary, and he gave a 
sort of fillip to it, she said. She was 
ready to acknowledge that he roused her 
—that when he talked to her she was 
very often happy—that when he disput- 
ed with her she more than half liked it— 
that even when he took her to task she 
had, at times, some other feeling toward 
him than one of anger. He had no 
right, of course, to take her to task at 
all, and, half indignant, she would often 
say this to herself; but after a week or 
two had passed it used to happen that 
sometimes his want of right to find fault 
with her only struck her as an after- 
thought, when the proper moment for 
asserting her independence of him was 
past. 

For it was true that she often resented 
his fault-finding, but it was also true 
that she fell gradually into the habit of 
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paying a certain amount of regard to his 
judgment of her, so that when he said 
he did not like this or that thing in her, 
she presently would begin, almost un- 
consciously, to give up doing those things; 
when he told her that such or such a 
thing would please him, she would per- 
haps not do it at the first, but she would 
somehow pretty surely end by doing it. 
Even in small matters—half unwillingly, 
perhaps, but half, also, out of an in- 
stinctive desire to do what he asked her, 
simply because doing what he asked was 
becoming very sweet to her—she fell 
into a way of often yielding to him. 
She would let him find fault with her 
for reading the books she did, and though, 
at the moment, she would stand up for 
her right to read them, whether they 
were wise or foolish, yet, if he ended 
the dispute by taking the volume out of 
her hand and putting it in his pocket, 
she would submit to that termination of 
the argument with a certain acquies- 
cence such as she would have been far 
enough from according to it a few months 
before. 

“You are always wasting your time: 
you waste two-thirds, at the least, of 
every day you spend,* he told her once. 
“T never knew a woman, with the power 
of enjoying good things, throw herself 
more away in reading what is worthless 
than you do,” 

“But you want me to read what you 
call good things always, and I can’t,” 
she answered, half deprecatingly, half in- 
dignantly to this rebuke, “I am often 
far too tired and useless to be fit to 
read anything but novels.” 

“Then read good novels,” he said. “I 
don’t want to keep you from reading 
novels when they are worth reading, but 
you read them when they are utter 
trash. I won’t have you go on with this 
one.” And he took the book over which 
they were disputing off her reading-desk, 
and threw it on a table out of her reach. 
“Tf you want a novel I will bring you 
one, but you shall not read any more of 
this.” 

“T will read it when you are gone,” 
she said, with a laugh, 
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“T will take care that you don’t do 
that,” he answered, * 

“ But, Captain Lincoln, you have no 
right,” she said a little quickly. “ It is not 
so very stupid a book—it is not, indeed.” 

“Tt is too stupid to be fit for you.” 
And then he paused for just amoment, and 
then—“ Leave third-rate books for third- 
rate women,” he said; “you ought to 
read none but what are first and best.” 

And on that she laughed, but she ceased 
to oppose him, too. 

In other matters besides this of her 
reading she would also, at times, do 
what he asked her. 

“Do you remember,” he said to her 
one evening, “ how you were lying that 
first day that I saw you after you were ill? 
You had the sun from the long window 
in the little drawing-room over you, 
and all your hair was loose upon the pil- 
low, a glory of gold, like a great halo. 
Why do you never wear your hair like 
that now ?” 

“T don’t know—I have given it up. 
Did I wear it so the day you saw me 
first?” she said; and then she was a lit- 
tle ashamed of herself for having asked 
that question, because she remembered 
perfectly well that she had had it so—and 
perhaps she got embarrassed a little. 
“J—T have never worn it in that way 
since you were here last,” she said. 

“Then wear it some day again—you 
don’t know how well it suits you,” he 
replied. And she made no answer to 
him and let some days pass; but after 
these days, one morning, a little shame- 
facedly, she shook out that bright golden 
hair over her pillow again, and let him 
find her lying with it round her when he 
came. 

Do you think he understood or not that 
she had done it because he asked her? 
He looked at her as he came forward and 
took her hand, but though he looked he 
said nothing, and a few hours afterwards 
he merely went over to the window and 
drew back the curtain, and as that move- 
ment let in a full blaze of sunshine on 
her, he turned round and said suddenly :— 

“T should like to have you painted 
so.” 
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And then she blushed a little, and she 
was half vexed with herself, perhaps; 
and yet, I suppose, though she might in 
asense be half angry, the thought that 
she was beautiful in his sight made a cer- 
tain warmth of content about the vain 
heart that day. 

But still, though she sometimes did 
such things as these to please him, she 
at the same time by no means gave up 
contending with him. Their conten- 
tions together, indeed, remained not 
much less numerous than they had al- 
ways been; the only difference was that 
now they sometimes ended in a novel 
manner; not in the old way always, 
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but occasionally in some such way as 
this :— 

It had been a very mild early spring, but 
after April there came east winds and bit- 
ter weather, and she felt the change. She 
could no longer have her couch drawn 
out to the veranda and lie with open 
windows, 

“Ah, how cold it is!” she exclaimed 
one day. “I used to love all kinds of 
wintry things once, but it seems to me 
now that if I were to die in weather 
like this, I should shiver down in my 
grave.” She half laughed as she said this, 
“T don’t want to die when it is cold,” 
she said, 


(To be continued.) 


—_——_o 


THE OLD CLOCK OF PRAGUE. 


TaeRe’s a curious clock in the city of Prague— 
A remarkable old astronomical clock— 
With a dial whose outline is that of an egg 
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And with figures and fingers a wonderful stock. 


It announces the dawn and the death of the day, 
Shows the phases of moons and the changes of tides, 

Counts the months and the years as they vanish away, 
And performs quite a number of marvels besides. 


At the left of the dial a skeleton stands ; 
And aloft hangs a musical bell in the tower, 
Which he rings, by a rope that he holds in his hands, 
In his punctual function of striking the hour. 


And the skeleton nods, as he tugs at the rope, 
At an odd little figure that eyes him aghast, 
As a hint that the bell rings the knell of his hope, 
And the hour that is solemnly tolled is his last. 


And the effigy turns its queer features away 
(Much as if for a snickering fit or a sneeze), 
With a shrug and a shudder, that struggle to say: 
“ Pray excuse me, but—just an hour more, if you please |” 


But the funniest sight, of the numerous sights 
Which the clock has to show to the people below, 
Is the Holy Apostles in tunics and tights, 
Who revolve in a ring, or proceed in a row. 


Their appearance can hardly be counted sublime ; 
And their movements are formal, it must be allowed ; 
But they’re prompt, for they always appear upon time, 
And polite, for they bow very low to the crowd. 
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This machine (so reliable papers record) 
Was the work, from his own very clever design, 
Of one Hanusch, who died in the year of our Lord 
One thousand four hundred and ninety and nine. 


Did the people receive it with honor? you ask; 
Did it bring a reward to the builder? Ah, well! 

It was proper that they should have paid for the task! 
And they did, in a way that it shocks me to tell. 


For suspecting that Hanusch might grow to be vain, 
Or that cities around them might covet their prize, 
They invented a story that he was insane, 
And, to stop him from labor, extinguished his eyes ! 


But the cunning old artist, though dying in shame, 
May be sure that he labored and lived not amiss; 
For his clock has outlasted the foes of his fame, 
And the world owes him much for a lesson like this: 


That a private success is a public offence, 
That a citizen's fame is a city’s disgrace ; 

And that both should be shunned by a person of sense, 
Who would live with a whole pair of eyes in his face. 
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THE COMING BOOK. 


Wirn a catalogue of thousands of 
works for every year, it sounds like un- 
pardonable heresy to say that the true 
American work is still to be looked upon 
as The Coming Book. Our good friends, 
who tell us wholesome truths on Fourth- 
of-Julys and Decoration days, point an- 
other moral. They tell us that as our 
arms are invincible, our minds are un- 
matched, and that poor English letters 
are as effete as the British realm itself. 
We have learned to wince no longer at 
the cry of Trollope! Trollope! and are 
too well satisfied with ourselves to think 
it necessary to write replies to American 
Notes by poor Dickens or his weak imi- 
tators, But, unfortunately, high author- 
ity tells us that there is danger in num- 
bers. While England claims but one 
poet laureate, whose works are, more- 
over, caviare to thousands, we boast of 
half a hundred at once, and oppose to 
Mrs. Browning and a few minor poets of 
the fair sex in the mother country, a 
whole legion of inspired Sapphos at the 


North, and find scarcely room in a huge 
octavo for all the songsters of the South. 

This is a sad mistake, far more injuri- 
ous to our own literature at home than 
to our reputation abroad. The old world 
has long since drifted into the vague no- 
tion that we are an overgrown hulk of a 
young man, whose immense physical 
strength and vast wealth command a re- 
spect nearly akin to fear, while they seek 
a sorry consolation in their affected pity 
for our want of culture and refinement. 
The immense display of national power 
during the civil war has opened their 
eyes to our vast financial resources and 
the fighting qualities of our men, and 
they quake in their hearts. But our 
readiness to discover in every clever 
draughtsman a Raphael, to see in the idol 
of a debating society a statesman and an 
orator, and to proclaim the talented tyro 
in literature at once an author of match- 
less genius, gives them a kind of grim 
satisfaction, They look with the pleas- 
ure we all derive from our neighbors 
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misfortunes at the efficient manner in 
which we kill men of rising genius by 
premature praise, and offer a tempting 
premium to rash ventures and suicidal 
presumption in our admiration for so- 
called self-made men. We need fear no 
comparison of our authors with those of 
the Old World, and our nation is by na- 
ture endowed with richer mental gifts 
than any other people on earth, And 
still we have to admit, in candor, that we 
have no American book as yet, in the 
true sense of the word. Every now and 
then an effort is made: a work appears 
bearing marks of unmistakable original- 
ity, or a journal makes it its duty to con- 
tain only articles of genuine native 
growth, but the popular taste does not 
sustain the enterprise, and ere long Pe- 
gasus is in the yoke once more and works 
in the English harness with touching sub- 
mission. 

Why is itso? Because we lack as yet 
two things: national, not individual, ori- 
ginality and sound criticism. Perhaps, 
also, because we live too fast and are over- 
anxious to become rich in haste, and re- 
nowned at a single bound. To be origi- 
nal, an author must, first of all, be na- 
tional. We have as yet no national wri- 
ter. That our literature does not yet bear 
the distinctive marks of our nationality is 
not our fault as a people, nor can we lay 
the blame upon our authors. The fact is, 
we are not yet a nation. Up to the civ- 
il war we were subdivided, politically 
and socially. In one aspect we had 
States, each with its own image and su- 
perscription: a Massachusetts haughtily 
self-conscious in its subtle refinement, or 
a South Carolina equally proud of its 
aristocratic culture and social good-breed- 
ing; the one producing thinkers and states- 
men, the other poets and politicians. But 
they had no thought in common, and no 
neutral ground on which they would con- 
descend to meet ; hence they were farther 
apart in their thoughts and their writings 
than Frenchmen and Germans, The 
painfui lack of national feeling exhibited 
in the Hartford Convention was but re- 
produced in the reckless attempt at nulli- 
fication, and at that time either State 
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would have seen the other perish with- 
out a thought of the nation’s greatness or 
the nation’s honor. Providence has over- 
ruled State pride, crushing it under the 
conqueror’s heel at the South, and, we 
hope, merging it into national pride at the 
North; but it is only since the days of 
peace have returned to our land that we 
can speak with truth of a national exist- 
ence. Now, we may fairly presume, 
this consciousness and vitality of nation- 
al life, so imposing to foreign govern- 
ments and so beneficent at home, will 
soon make itself felt in the minds of men 
also, and thus produce a literature, which 
then, and then only, will be able to boast 
of genuine American books. 

The same fatal subdivision existed for 
generations in society. We had no 
American society. It was either alto- 
gether English, in dress as,in language, 
in customs as in character, or, where any 
marked features showed themselves, it 
bore the imprint of a special locality or a 
peculiar race. What was there in com- 
mon between the stern New Englander, 
in his austere costume, his solemn wor- 
ship and grave courtship, and the merry 
Frenchman of the South, with his irsa- 
tiate thirst after amusement, his Romish 
orisons and his easy morals? The thrifty 
but ignorant Dutchman and the highbred 
Huguenot, the prodigal son of the English 
Cavalier and the indefatigable Scandina- 
vian had hardly a thought in common, 
and but rarely felt the gentle power 
of the ties that bound them up in one 
great nation. Now, climate and soil, 
education and experience have wrought 
their changes, and the result of the fusion 
of all these discordant elements begins to 
be seen in greater uniformity of manners 
and morals throughout the land. The 
levelling power of republican institutions 
and the silent but irresistible influence of 
public opinion have gradually obliterated 
the salient points of difference, and the 
war, bringing vast masses of men of all 
races and ranks into close contact with 
each other and with different stctions of 
the country, has powerfully contributed 
to this result. Even the peculiarities of 
language and intonation are fast disap- 
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pearing: the nasal twang of the Down- 
Easter and the lazy drawl of the Southron 
are no longer heard as strongly marked 
as they once were; railways have brought 
about uniformity of costume and cooking, 
and the immense movement by land and 
by water, the migratory life of our people, 
and even the slow but steady current of 
Northern emigration to the South—all 
tend to form and fashion the various ele- 
ments of our society into one great whole, 
anation. Such changes are not limited 
to the outside. Even the naturalized 
citizen begins to think in English as well 
as to converse in the national tongue; 
his thoughts soon flow in the same 
channel with the great majority, and he 
writes in English, not as an Englishman, 
but as an American, 

When this process of amalgamation 
shows its first tangible results, then we 
shall have a national literature also, and 
American books in the true sense of the 
word. As yet it would be difficult to 
say in what our books differ from those 
of our English cousins. In fact, many 
an American author is read in England 
by thousands who never become con- 
scious of his origin; and who will under- 
take to sift in our Monthly Journals the 
foreign chaff from the native grain—or 
vice versa? Our novels, whenever they 
deserve the name, are built after English 
patterns, and whatever their merits may 
be, they are utterly lacking in the couleur 
locale. Our great works on history, 
which have given their authors a world- 
wide renown, bear no mark that stamps 
them as American rather than as English. 

Our politicians and our financiers allow 
their thoughts to run in the same 
groove—alas! often in the same deep 
rut—with those of the leaders of the Old 
World, and the finished oration of a 
Sumner, or the able report of a Boutwell, 
might have been written in Downing 
Street as well as under the shadow of 
the Capitol. Even our Indians, whose 
picturesque life and tragic fate might 
surely have furnished an abundance of 
original coloring to works of travel or of 
fiction, have failed to give our writers 
the desired advantage. The German 
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Sealsfield painted them far more true to 
nature than ourCooper. The latter gave 
us a series of well-costumed savages 
grouped to advantage in startling com- 
binations, but without furnishing us the 
key to their inner life; while the foreigner 
at once seized upon the reality, and did 
not hesitate to show us the grim chief on 
his picturesque stage in all his stately 
grandeur, but actuated by vilest motives 
and hideous passions. It is a curious 
feature, altogether, that the best descrip- 
tions of American life have come to us 
from abroad, and yet we are hardly willing 
to admit that this advantage is due to the 
mere fact of foreign writers occupying 
the vantage ground outside of our turbu- 
lent, confused life, from which they can 
at leisure gain a calm and cool insight 
into our social system. The English are 
evidently too nearly akin to us to judge 
us fairly ; but from the days of De Tocque- 
ville to our own, French writers have 
given by far the most graphic descriptions 
of our home life; and the clearness and 
accuracy with which German authors, 
like Grimm in his Jrrepressible Conflict, 
describe public scenes and private trans- 
actions peculiar to our people, are ad- 
mirable and often startling to the thought- 
ful reader. When they introduced pictures 
of slavery, and evén at times defended it, 
in spite of the national abhorrence, they 
presented their countrymen with clearer 
views than Mrs, Stowe and all statistical 
reasonings could have supplied; and 
Sealsfield’s prophetic eye foresaw, whig 
as he was, the evils that would soon arise 
from a moneyed aristocracy and an over- 
whelming devotion to material interests. 
American women, above all, have never 
been appreciated more fully and more 
justly than by French writers, and are 
photographed with marvellous fidelity in 
German novels. 

It is, however, fair to presume that 
foreign authors will not long enjoy this 
advantage. We are daily awaking more 
and more to the consciousness of our 
nationality, the most marvellous amalgam 
the world ever saw, utterly without & 
historic basis, but with ample room to 
develop its powers in absolute freedom, 
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‘ynhampered by insular * confinement, 
neighborly interference, or deep-rooted 
social evils, This consciousness is al- 
ready beginning to show its mark in lit- 
erature also,—especially in the press, Our 
newspapers are gradually becoming 
American Journals, bearing certain stri- 
king characteristics of their own, in which 
they far excef foreign papers. Eyery now 
and then a young poet arises and tries 
to sing his own song, as nature gave him 
utterance, or a new book startles us by 
a promise of fresh and original talent, 
making us look forward with surer hope 
and firmer faith to the coming of the 
true American book. But it is in cases 
like these that we have most to deplore 
the lack of that second element which 
we must not only acquire but learn to re- 
spect, if we ever wish to have a National 
Literature,—sound criticism. 

Up to the present days, the idea of 
American infallibility has extended to 
this branch of letters also. Any man 
of fair ability, with a moderate com- 
mand of the pen, has been thought well 
enough qualified to sit in judgment on the 
works of others. That criticism is an 
art which has to be acquired by much 
study and severe training, was formerly 
an idea utterly unknown, or when known 
thought inapplicable to our land. In 
many cases the practice, not unfamiliar 
to older countries, of discussing a work 
from its title-page and table of contents, 
was found convenient and quite as satis- 
factory as any other. Where a little more 
conscientiousness had induced the critic 
actually to read his book, fulsome eulogy 
or curt condemnation were apt to be the 
only alternative. Genuine criticism, based 
upon a thorough familiarity with the 
subject of the work and a careful study 
of its contents, was a rare occurrence. 
Even now, a brief notice, a few hur- 
ried remarks must generally suffice for 
the pages of our journals, and if we 
are happily exempt from the offensive 
partiality of the Athenewwm and the 
haughty superciliousness of the Saturday 
Review, we also lack their profound eru- 
dition and happy facility in bringing out 
the salient points of a new work, and 
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the merits or demerits of its author. 
Here, also, the daily press is fast im- 
proving; it employs the ablest minds, 
giving them ample scope, and produces 
thus, not unfrequently, a sound, whole- 
some criticism of great interest to its 
readers and of infinite usefulness to our 
national literature. 

It is only by such wholesome criti- 
cism that we can hope to produce an 
American book in the true and highest 
sense of the word. We must train the 
mind of rising authors by prudent en- 
couragement and gentle warnings. The 
days of unqualified praise, based upon 
the author’s place of residence or polit- 
ical preferences, are gone by: the New 
York Tribune has praised Southern works, 
and the Baltimore Statesman has occa- 
sionally laid aside its passion and its of- 
fensive manners to admit that good may 
come out of New England. We have 
learnt to distinguish genius from talent 
and talent from ability, and found out 
that self-made men, however useful in 
politics and mechanics, in the factory 
and the gold-room, are a myth in lit- 
erature, 

Men of letters are apt to raise a great 
outcry against publishers, on account of 
the favoritism which they show to foreign 
writers, It is true our great publishing 
houses often send forth a thousand co- 
pies of a good English novel for one by 
an American author; and our journals 
are filled with matter—illustration and 
text—not unfrequently taken bodily from 
foreign papers. But they are not the ap- 
pointed guardians of the nation’s mind, 
and cannot be expected to pay out of the 
earnings of their hard work for the train- 
ing of our intellect. Theirs is a business 
like any other, and there can be no doubt 
that they would publish American books, 
and liberally reward American contribu- 
tors to Monthlies, if they could but obtain 
material as fresh, as original, and as attrac- 
tive to the reading public as that furnished 
by foreign writers. Wherever even but one 
or the other of these conditions have been 
fulfilled, immediate success has been ob- 
tained, as Hans Breitmann and the Cali- 
fornia pioneers could easily testify. Itis to 
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be hoped that sound, kindly, and courteous 
criticism will ere long have the happy 
effect of pointing out to our writers the 
abundance of happy subjects in our agi- 
tated, ever-changing life; the charm which 
a simple, natural description of our soci- 
ety would have for thousands of readers ; 
and the rich reward held in store for the 
author of a genuine American book. 
But alas! where is the writer among us 
who thinks he can afford the time to 
study, to observe, and to follow Horace’s 
rule, nonwm prematur in annum? Art 
is so long and life so very short in our 
land! We might almost despair of ever 
having a Mommsen of our own—a man 
in whom mature judgment is closely 
united with youthful elasticity, and a 
thorough knowledge of minute details 
with a full appreciation of true greatness. 
Our Motleys, our Prescotts and Ticknors 
have all had the advantage of wealth, 
leisure, and foreign connections to aid 
them in their great works; but the his- 
tory of our War of Independence is yet 
to be written, and the authors of works 
descriptive of our civil war have at- 
tempted the impossible. We rush into 
print with a fervor and a confidence 
which are creditable to our pluck, but 
disastrous to our literature. The gift 
of the gab, the specialty of our nation 
and the product of our institutions, does 
not find vent enough in public speaking; 
it engenders another disease, the caco- 
ethes scribendi, If we had a sound cri- 
tique, the valuable talent might be found 
and made fruitful ; as it is, left to itself or 
forced by injudicious praise, it runs wild 
and wastes its strength in producing an 
abundant crop of weeds. Oh for a pru- 
ning-knife like that of the old Rhada- 
manthus of Edinboro’, or the sharp sickle 
of a Boerne or a Heine! There is no 
fear of a tragedy following the fiercest 
of their onslaughts: no Chatterton of 
ours will ever take arsenic in a garret; 
no Byron turn misanthrope and seek 
comfort in dying for liberty. We are 
made of sterner stuff and know better 
what is within us. 

Nor is it the only duty of good, sound 
criticism to condemn the imperfect and 
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denounce the ticious ; its higher and more 
pleasing duty is to point out the right 
way to Parnassus. And where has kind 
Providence bestowed its helpings, in 
this respect also, more abundantly than 
in our much favored country ? The trans- 
cendent richness and beauty of our 
landscape has inspired our painters and 
made them the peers of fortign masters 
in their art—but where are our authors 
who could paint the boundless prairie or 
the sheltered nook, the lofty mountain 
range or the sweet waters of our lakes, 
as a Church and a Bierstadt have done 
on their canvas? Our public life is full 
of startling incidents, of war and strife, 
of fearful calamities and grand celebra- 
tions, of glories quickly won and high 
reputations as quickly lost, but no drama 
has yet been produced on our stage, 
based upon the countless tragedies daily 
enacted before our eyes. In our homes 
we have a greater variety of customs 
and manners than any nation on earth, 
from the stern Puritan whom wags report 
to have plugged his maple-trees to stop 
their sap from flowing on the Sabbath, 
to the merry Frenchman whom slander 
accuses of dancing at his wife’s funeral. 
Combinations impossible elsewhere are 
with us of common occurrence, as no 
stern usage prohibits the young clerk 
from aspiring to his rich employer's 
daughter, and a simple proclamation did 
the work of Aladdin’s lamp in changing 
the slave who but yesterday blacked his 
owner's boots, into the legislator who to- 
day makes laws for his master’s humilia- 
tion. Where is the happy author who 
will give us our Sc'nes de la vie privée 
or our Dorfgeschichten, who will emulate 
Trollope in his miniature paintings of 
cathedral towns, or Tourguenef in his ad- 
mirable sketches of Russian life? For two 
years, we are told, the editor of a month- 
ly journal offered a tempting reward for 
a faithful portrait of Southern society as 
it actually is—but in vain; and in vain 
has Hawthorne shown us by his exam- 
ple what an inexhaustible mine of pre- 
cious material lies hidden in our quiet 
towns and remoter villages. 

Fortunately the lookout is bright and 
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promising. The growing: consciousness 
of our nationality produces a daily 
strengthening instinct of our mental 
powers also, as far as they are peculiar to 
our people, and will ere long, we trust, 
give us original writers. The improve- 
ment in criticism, with its warning, 
guiding lessons, will check presumptuous 
authors and encourage true genius ; induce 
young writers of promise to submit to 
careful training, and improve the taste of 
readers by furnishing a higher standard of 
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Tue Fifth Corps had made a series of 
wearisome forced marches through Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, under Generals 
Hooker and Meade, and on the Ist of 
July, 1863, crossed the Pennsylvania 
border, going into camp during the after- 
noon in a field of standing wheat, near 
the pleasant little town of Hanover. The 
inevitable cavalry skirmish had again 
occurred between Kilpatrick and Stuart 
the previous day, the evidence of the 
fight being found in the festering pres- 
ence of a score of equine carcasses in 
the main road. 

Just before reaching camp I was much 
interested in the emotion and pride man- 
ifested by a farmer, who stood at his 
garden gate pointing out to all new-com- 
ers a fresh-made grave among his daugh- 
ter’s favorite rose-trees. It marked the 
resting-place of a Confederate soldier 
who had been killed the day before, and 
the farmer appeared in a state of great 
excitement over the event, 

“Buried him myself,” said he to me, 
as I stopped for a moment and listened 
to his words, “They left him in the 
road, out there, just as he fell, and I 
could do no less, you know.” 

“Of course not,” I replied, “ though 
why you made your flower-garden a 
graveyard is a step beyond me.” 

“Tt was the women folks that wanted 
itso, Yousee I lost my boy down near 
Richmond last summer, and some ladies 
buried him near their house, sending us 
word and his good-by. So the old lady 
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judgment. Emulation with foreign rivals 
will stimulate our authors to bestow 
more time and care upon their works, 
and to seek for new features and untrod- 
den paths; and there can be no doubt but 
that ere long the matchless endowment 
of our people, aided by a more rigid dis- 
cipline and sustained by a more elevated 
taste in the reading public, will produce 
the one great element still wanting in 
our new nationality—a genuine Ameri- 
can Literature, 
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and girls said bury the poor fellow there, 
and I did it.” 

As the man spoke, his rough voice 
trembled and grew husky, and I saw a 
big tear gush unbidden from his eye and 
roll softly down his sun-burned cheek, 
while a sob behind him betrayed the 
presence of a sister to the dead hero 
lying on the banks of the Chickahominy. 

“T understand your feelings, sir,” said 
I, ‘and honor you for your kindness to 
the dead. None but those who have 
served can appreciate your love for the 
boy who has gone.” 

“ Ah, yes, it’s not much, but the sight 
of that grave there will be something to 
remember Johnny by.” 

My regiment marched on, and as I 
moved away I drew fresh inspiration 
from this homely, yet touching manifesta- 
tion of human love and forgiveness. 

That evening news of an engagement 
at Gettysburg arrived, and with it 
tidings of General Reynolds’ death. As 
the sun went down the bugles called us 
to break camp, and that night the Corps 
made a march of eighteen miles, reach- 
ing the scene of hostilities at 3a.m. It 
is unnecessary here to describe the move- 
ments of our Corps on the field, prepara- 
tory to the battle of the second day. 
Meade’s stirring address had been read 
to the troops, and created a degree of 
enthusiasm not witnessed in the army 
since McClellan had abandoned the 
command, 

By one o’clock the cannonading along 
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the entire line became quite fierce, and 
heavy volleys of musketry broke out on 
our extreme left,—sure evidence of a 
close and desperate encounter. Sudden- 
ly our brigade bugles rang shrill and 
clear above the roar of battle, as it roll- 
ed like a tide from the front to our re- 
served position, and in a few moments 
the entire Corps was in rapid motion, 
and hurried headlong in the direction of 
the musketry on our left, which grew in 
volume and intensity every moment. 

On a keen run our three divisions, un- 
der Griffin, Ayres, and Crawford, pro- 
ceeded nearly two miles, and arrived on 
the seene of action just in time to see 
Sickles’ flank turned by the enemy, then 
advancing in overwhelming force. A 
wild hurrah burst from the leading regi- 
ments as they rushed like tigers, pell- 
mell, into the midst of the struggle in 
the glen below. 

Scarcely had our brigade, under the 
heroic Weed, formed for the charge than 
our movements were suddenly changed, 
and we were sent scrambling up the 
stony sides of the Little Round Top, in 
support of Vincent's Brigade, already 
engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle with 
a strong body of the enemy. Pressing 
stolidly up the incline, we gained posses- 
sion of the position, though not without 
a desperate battle and heavy loss in offi- 
cers and men, Generals Weed and Vin- 
cent and Col. O’Rourke being among 
the killed. 

The importance of this scene in the 
great drama of Gettysburg has not been 
fully appreciated. The confusion attend- 
ing the disaster that befell the 3d Corps 
had enabled the confederates to seize the 
Round Top, and they naturally made a 
determined effort to retain their hold 
upon one of the keys to Meade’s line. 
Our men had, however, but just tasted 
of the fever and excitement of battle by 
their sudden plunge into the glade where 
our advance brigades were pushing their 
solid columns through the shattered reg- 
iments on Sickles’ left, and as we pushed 
up over the loose rubble, that was dis- 
placed at every step, our onslaught 
proved too fierce and powerful tor the 
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enemy; so with a ringing cheer we 
forced them back, almost at the point of 
the bayonet, As we didso the Reserves, 
under Crawford, went to Griffin's aid, 
and while we announced our triumph on 
the hill-top by repeated cheers, we could 
see our comrades hurl back their adversa- 
ries and re-establish the old line. That 
part of the engagement scarcely occupied 
an hour, and closed the day’s opera. 
tions, 

I had fallen asleep after nightfall un- 
der the lee of a boulder, near my com- 
pany, when I was awakened by order of 
my Colonel. He informed me that 
a reconnoissance had been deemed neces- 
sary along a sunken road that skirted our 
position and ran by the side of a creek, 
Signs of a movement on the part of the 
enemy had been reported by our pickets, 
and I had been selected to command a 
force of thirty volunteers for the purpose 
of ascertaining, if possible, the scope of 
the manceuvre. 

Receiving such brief instructions as 
the Colonel considered necessary, I gave 
the order and started down the hillside 
with my command, succeeding, after sev- 
eral tumbles over loose rocks, in muster- 
ing the little force in the glen, and soon 
after entered the road already alluded to. 

My orders were to examine carefully 
the bank of the creek, as it was supposed 
that.an effort would be made to cross the 
stream and attack our pickets. I had 
not been long in the road before I dis- 
covered that it was, through some over- 
sight, entirely unguarded, and that the 
bank of the road was so high that a 
column of troops could be easily formed 
there under cover, 

I led my command down the road 
until we reached the pickets, when I 
called the attention of the commanding 
officer to his unprotected flank, agreeing 
to cover it for the remainder of the 
night. 

Having failed to find any signs of an ag- 
gressive movement on the part of the ene- 
my, I marched back a short distance, es- 
tablished a few sentries, and made up my 
mind to an impromptu bivouac. My 
men, having all volunteered for exciting 
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duty, were naturally restless over the 
apparent non-result of our midnight ex- 
pedition, and began poking about the 
bank of the creek, like so many deer- 
hounds who had lost their scent. Cau- 
tioning them not to stray away too far, 
I wrapped myself in my cape and leaned 
against the road bank, speculating upon 
the desperate struggle I knew so well 
the next day would bring with it. De- 
spite these thoughts, I had almost fallen 
asleep, through sheer weariness, when 
one of the men, named Dennis Malone, 
roused me with an excited whisper : 

“TLeftenant, darlin’, those divils, the 
Rebs, are up to some mischief beyant.” 

“Where? And what are they about?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Down the road a bit. Sure Corp'l 
Foster and me’self saw them, just now.” 

“Come, come, Dennis, no nonsense 
now. What did you see, or did you 
only imagine something? ” 

“Sure, Leftenant, havn’t I been wid 
you these two years, and did I ever give 
you a false alarm?” 

“Not that Ican remember. But why 
don't you speak to the point, you blun- 
dering Irishman?” 

“Oh, af coorse. That’s the way wid 
yez all. An Irishman’s a fool always.” 

Finding that Dennis would probably 
take his own time to impart his informa- 
tion, I walked rapidly down the road, 
at the same time ordering the sergeant 
to gather the men together and follow 
me. Nearly half-way to the picket line 
I found the corporal crouched down by 
the side of the creek, intently peering 
across, Slipping quietly down by his 
side, I asked Foster, whom I knew to be 
a reliable man, what he had seen to 
alarm him. 

“T scarcely know myself, sir,” replied 
the corporal. “Though I’m sure some- 
thing is up on the other side.” 

I followed his eyes to the opposite 
bank of the creek as he spoke, but could 
discern nothing. At the same moment 
my sergeant came up with the detail, all 
of the men taking their cue from me, and 
throwing themselves on the ground. 

“But, Foster, you must have seen 
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something, else why send Dennis to me,” 
I remarked to him in a low tone. 

“Well, you see, Dennis and I found a 
cherry-tree just above, and*climbed up 
to get some. While we were feeling our 
way among the limbs I distinctly heard 
a voice give the command to halt, and 
the sound of several men dropping their 
muskets, A few minutes after some 
order was given which I could not un- 
derstand, and something heavy was 
thrown down. Dennis and I slipped down 
out of the tree, and I sent him to tell 
you.” 

I made no reply to this explanation, 
and contented myself by intently listen- 
ing. A few seconds after, nearly all of 
us heard something fall into the water 
with a sudden splash. Bidding my men 
to keep quiet, I took Foster with me, 
and crept cautiously down the creek a 
few paces, 

“See there!” whispered the corporal, 
suddenly, as he excitedly seized my arm. 

“Where?” 

“Why there,” he replied, pointing 
eagerly to the form of a man dimly seen 
struggling through the deep water of the 
creek, 

“Hush, pass the word for two more 
men to come down, and make no noise,” 
said I, watching the fellow in the water. 

As my men joined me we crawled 
noiselessly towards the spot where the 
rebel evidently intended landing, and as 
he clambered up the bank, Foster and I 
seized him by the throat, preventing his 
giving am alarm. The Confederate was 
so completely surprised that he sur- 
rendered without a struggle, the touch 
of my revolver to his forehead showing 
him the folly of such an effort. Tied to 
his waist was a stout cord, which we di- 
vined to be for the purpose of hauling 
something across; so the men gave it a 
quiet pull, soon having the satisfaction of 
finding the end of a stout pole in their 
possession, 

I saw immediately that an attempt to 
cross the creek was to be made by a 
select force of the enemy, and as the end 
of our pole had another cord fastened to 
it, I ordered the boys to pull it, and so 





landed assecond pole. In the mean time 
I had mustered the remainder of my 
command and formed a connection with 
the pickets: preparatory to receiving the 
intruders. Scarcely had these arrange- 
ments been silently per/cted than a Con- 
federate officer crawled over on the logs. 
As he reached the end of this impromptu 
bridge he was seized, but made so des- 
perate a resistance that I was compelled 
to knock him down by a blow with the 
butt of my pistol, and the poor fellow 
was laid senseless in the dusty road. 

The situation by this time had become 
exciting, and my men were nearly crazy 
over the fun they anticipated in captur- 
ing the rebels in so novel a manner. 
One by one they crept over the logs, 
were seized in silence, and sent to the 
rear in charge of the pickets until I found 
we had bagged nearly thirty, my Irish 
friend Dennis keeping tally in excited 
stage whispers, as the captured birds 
were taken from the trap they had them- 
selves contrived. 

The Confederates were so astounded 
at the unexpected turn of affairs, as they 
came over to our side, that each sur- 
rendered without a word; so the entire 
manoeuvre was executed on both sides 
with the utmost secrecy. Indeed, I 
found myself laughing quietly as the 
number of our prisoners increased, and 
began to wonder if the affair was to con- 
tinue in that way all night. As Dennis 
tallied twenty-eight another officer came 
over and was captured like the rest. 

After him no more men arrived, and I 
came to the conclusion that the entire 
party had crossed. As soon as I had re- 
leased myself from the custody of the 
prisoners I sent Foster and Dennis over 
the bridge, when they succeeded in sur- 
prising and overpowering the solitary 
sentinel left by the Confederates. As 
soon as nearly all of my men had fol- 
lowed me across the creek, I left the 
sergeant with ten or twelve privates in 
charge of the bridge and the prisoner, 
and at once pushed across the fields on a 
reconnoissance, taking the precaution to 
drop @ man every now and then in order 
to keep my trail secure in case of retreat. 
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Cautiously leading my detachment 
over the turf I felt my way to a solitary 
tree, barely discernible in the starlight, 
Every sound was apparently hushed for 
the moment, except indeed the tread of 
my men, and we felt that the adventure 
was fast approaching a crisis. On reach- 
ing the tree we stumbled over a sentinel, 
who was, fortunately, quickly overpow- 
ered and sent to the rear to join the rest, 
A rapid glance to the right and left 
showed me that we had struck the 
picket line of the enemy, though why it 
extended so far in that direction I could 
not, for the moment, imagine. 

The mystery was, however, soon 
solved, for we suddenly heard the low 
and monotonous rumble of artillery, ac- 
companied by the shuffling tramp of 
infantry; sounds that clearly proved to 
our familiar ears that a large body of 
troops was in active motion, 

For several minutes we lay prostrate 
on the ground, under the tree, engaged 
in listening intently to the movements of 
the enemy. As the different orders were 
hoarsely repeated amid the sound of gal- 
lopping hoofs, I became convinced that in 
all probability an entire division was being 
massed on the plain before us, and the 
inference was rapidly arrived at that 
some important movement was contem- 
plated. Rightly judging, as subsequent 
events proved, that the Confederates 
were preparing for a decided aggressive 
manceuvre against our position on the 
Round Top, either by a direct assault in 
front as the morning broke, or to turn 
our flank by a rapid movement to our 
left, I determined to return to our lines 
and report. Ordering my men to move 
back quietly to the creek, I sent them off 
in Indian file, remaining a few seconds 
as the last man disappeared, for the pur- 
pose of a final survey of the situation. 

A hasty glance towards the masses of 
troops I fancied I could discern in the 
darkness was all I could venture on, and 
as I turned to follow my men, one of the 
neighboring rebel sentinels approached 
the tree under the belief that I was his 
comrade. Seeing it was too late for a 
quiet retreat, I hastily seized the captured 
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sentinel’s musket and assumed his vacant 
position, determined to risk a capture in 
order that my brave little party might 
get away in safety. 

“How devilish quiet it is over there,” 
said my unwelcome visitor, as he came 
up and nodded in the direction of the 
creek. 

“Yes, they are quiet,” I replied in a 
guarded tone, at the same time keeping 
aclose watch of the man I felt would 
goon prove a deadly antagonist. 

“They must have got possession of the 
creek, and crossed over by this time, so 
our boys won’t have much trouble in 
forming for the assault they talk of.” 

“T guess not,” I replied blindly, but 
had scarcely uttered the words when the 
rebel, who had then come up quite close, 
suddenly dropped his head and caught a 
glimpse of my shoulder-strap. 

“Why, who the devil are you?” he 
shouted, as he made a sudden and instinc- 
tive rush upon me. 

I was prepared for him, however, for 
with a desperate sweep of the musket I 
had clubbed in my hands, I struck the 
unfortunate sentry a terrific blow on the 
side of the head that felled him to the 
earth like a log. As soon as I saw the 
man fall I dropped the musket, and draw- 
ing my revolver from my sword-belt, 
started on a run towards the rendezvous 
of my command. 

The struggle on the picket line had at- 
tracted the attention of the neighboring 
sentinel, who sent his bullet after me as 
I disappeared in the gloom, the report of 
his rifle alarming the others, and the re- 
sult was that the entire line of rebel pick- 
ets opened a spattering but harmless fire. 

AsI gained the bridge of poles all of 
my men were forming to resist the attack 
they momentarily expected; my appear- 
ance among them being hailed with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

Hastily reassuring them, I lost no time 
in sending my entire command scram- 
bling across the logs, one or two of them 
tumbling into the creek in their eager 
haste, We soon destroyed the bridge, and 
Thad the satisfaction to find that I had 
not suffered the loss of a single man, only 
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one of my party reporting a wound, 
which was of a slight nature. 

I had no time for congratulations, how- 
ever; for scarcely had three minutes 
elapsed after we crossed the creek before 
my men found themselves actively en- 
gaged with the Confederate pickets, as 
they swarmed along the opposite bank, 
My brave little command was soon rein- 
forced, and when the fire had somewhat 
slackened I repaired to headquarters and 
reported my discovery. The dropping 
fire of the opposing pickets along the 
course of the creek was soon drowned 
by the roar of our artillery, as a score of 
shells were hurled in the direction of the 
massed force of the enemy, the receipt 
of which no doubt informed them that 
their intended movement was discovered. 

The remainder of the night passed off 
quietly, and as the day dawned my sur- 
mises were fully confirmed by the evi- 
dent presence of a large force on some 
rolling ground beyond the creek. No 
attack was made upon our position dur- 
ing the day, however, though the body 
of troops threatening it remained in po- 
sition until nightfall, That day the tide 
of battle drifted away to the right and 
centre, though the entire line received the 
fierce artillery fire Lee directed against 
us. The same afternoon Longstreet 
made his desperate and famous charge, 
the failure of which gave us the victory 
and made Gettysburg the turning battle 
of the war. Had our centre given way 
before Longstreet, the Round Top would 
no doubt have been assailed and a terrific 
struggle occurred, a fact we fully appre- 
ciated as we stood with bated breath 
and watched the progress of the battle 
from our elevated position. 

Both Corporal Foster and Dennis re- 
ceived promotion in due time, and I ob- 
tained my grade also, For many a day 
the Irishman would repeat the story of 
our midnight adventure, and always in- 
sisted that it did much to win the battle 
that gave Meade his fame. It was in- 
deed an exciting episode, hitherto unpub- 
lished, and proves that minor events in 
war sometimes lead to great and import- 
ant results, 
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MINIMUS.—-WHAT THE LITTLE FINGER SAID, 


My big brother Pollex, who has just 
made so long and pompous a speech in 
his own behalf, seems to think that be- 
cause he is big, and strong, and tolerably 
important, there is nothing to be said 
about the rest of us. 

Perhaps he thinks too that we are all 
afraid of him. I confess I should be a 
little fearful if I lived next door, like our 
brother Index, but as it is I feel tolerably 
secure; for he is such a stout fellow, and 
has so few joints in his back, that unless 
I move toward him he can only reach my 
neck, and cannot touch my head at all; 
so I mean to speak my mind fully, and if 
he offers to crush me I'll call upon my 
two other brothers for help. 

To begin with, Pollex thinks it’s a 
very grand thing to be a thumb; now I 
think it’s a very nice thing to be a little 
finger. I am delicate and refined in my 
organization, and my tastes and habits 
are those of a gentleman of leisure and 
cultivation, Pollex boasts of his strength; 
I pride myself upon my agility. One 
cannot be everything. There are peo- 
ple with great bones and immense mus- 
cles and wide joints and stiff backs; and 
there are other people with slender bones 
and dainty muscles and flexible backs: and 
these are the people who are intellect- 
ual and have some brains; I don’t mean 
to say that Pollex has no brains at all; 
but then, you know, one can’t have every- 
thing; and if he is satisfied, so am I. 

It is true, that so far from bewailing 
his stiff back, Pollex pretends to believe 
that two joints are better than three; if 
he was not so stupid I would relate for 
his benefit the fable of the fox who lost 
his tail and then tried to persuade all his 
friends to cut theirs off also, on the 
ground that he found it much pleasanter 
to have no tail; or the other fable about 
the sour grapes which you all have heard; 
but I know he couldn’t understand, and 
would make his absurd boasts as loudly 
as ever, 


But there is another thing which proves 
clearly in my mind that, big as he is, 
Pollex is one of us. Sometimes people 
are born with long and slender thumbs; 
ard more than that, these thumbs have 
two joints beyond the knuckle, just as we 
all do. Now I call such thumbs nothing 
but, fingers, and I mean to write down 
every such case I hear of, so as to be able 
to put a stop to Pollex’s disagreeable 
remarks, 

And as to Pollex being the biggest 
and strongest of us, there is something to 
be said which he either did not wish to 
be known or else did not know himself; 
but I have studied the delightful science 
of Comparative Anatomy to some pur- 
pose, and I have discovered that the 
thumbs of animals are by no means 80 
much larger than the fingers as they are 
in man; now man is only one, or at the 
most but half a dozen species of Mam- 
malia; and even his nearest relations, 
the Gorillas and Chimpanzees, have short 
stubby thumbs; in many other monkeys 
they are so short as to be of no use at 
all; the cats and dogs and bears have 
short thumbs, and in the bats all the 
other fingers are ten or twenty times as 
long as the thumbs; oxen and horses 
and deer and hippopotami have no 
thumbs at all. 

Science proves, then, that in the ma- 
jority of maminalia the thumb is of very 
slight consequence indeed. 

Pollex no doubt believes that people 
could not write without him; but I know 
better; even he cannot hold a pen alone; 
but I can write without a pen at all; all 
that I have to do is to allow my nail to 
grow very long, and then, when it is cut 
into the proper shape like a quill-pen, I 
can dip it into the ink and write very 
well, 

Pollex says a great deal—very prosy 
and dull you found it, too, Iam sure— 
about his muscles and tendons, and snufl- 
boxes, &c.; now I am too wise to do any- 
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thing of that kind; but let me just tell 
you what I might say on that subject if 
Ichose. In fact I must say it; for he in- 
sinuated a very great untruth in doubting 
whether any of us had any short muscles 
at all, Therefore let me here state upon 
my word of honor, that I have one more 
than he has; they are almost as big, too; 
at any rate their names are quite as long, 
and mean just as much. If Pollex tells 
any more such stories, he ought to be 
called Mendax. I have plenty of long 
muscles too; some for bending me for- 
ward (and a great deal farther than 
Pollex can bend himself), and others for 
straightening me up again. And they are 
very independent. too; they can bend me 
in all directions; and when the thumb and 
the other fingers are holding a cup or a 
goblet, I can stand aloof and show my 
freedom from such services. 

Not that I don’t do anything. I 
would not have you think I am use- 
less, People point with me; not to a 
distance, it is true, but to show a pas- 
sage in a book, or on a picture; partly 
because I am handsome and pleasant to 
look at, partly because I take up less 
_ Toom, partly because I am quite free and 
easy in my movements. 

How, too, could you drink from the 
hand but for me? I help to form the 
cup in the palm almost as much as the 
thumb; indeed we do it together. 

And now I think of it, there are quite 
a number of matters in common between 
brother Pollex and myself. He forgot 
to mention that people often have twin 
thumbs on one hand; sometimes the new 
one is not very accommodating, and is 
always in the way, being stiffer and more 
awkward even than Pollex himself; but 
at other times they agree together very 
well, and turn their faces towards each 
other, so that they can hold little things 
between them, and even pick a pencil or 
tooth-pick from the vest pocket without 
asking the aid of the fingers; there have 
been put on record more than fifty cases 
of such extra thumbs. 

Now I don’t know whether Pollex 
considers it a good thing or not to have 
twin brothers, but I do; and so I take 
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pleasure in informing him and the rest of 
the world that I often have twin broth- 
ers too; sometimes they are not very 
pretty, and I wish they were cut off; but 
often they are almost as good-looking as 
I am, and resemble me so closely that it 
is really hard to say which is which; we 
know, of course, that I, Minimus Pri- 
mus, am the fifth digit from Pollex ; Min- 
imus Secundus stands outside. Already 
there are more than one hundred cases 
of extra minimi on record; and there 
is one very curious fact about it; that 
if a person has only one extra digit, it is 
more than twice as likely to be a thumb 
as a little finger; but if he has two or 
more, then one of them is nine times as 
likely to be a little finger as a thumb. 

Another thing: Pollex has given a 
most clever and ingenious explanation of 
how poltroon came to mean what it does. 
I know that is the common belief, and 
I suppose Pollex is so firmly convinced 
that it is useless to try to convince him 
of anything else. But the truth is that 
poltroon is derived in a much simpler 
way from the Italian word poltro, mean- 
ing a cowardly, lazy, idle fellow. 

But any one would be a poltroon to 
allow his thumbs to be cut off; and there 
is some ground for Pollex’s belief in the 
custom of ancient warriors of cutting off 
the thumbs of their captives in order 
that they might not fight again. 

Now, I was about to say, in proof of 
the relation between Pollex and myself, 
that the Feejee savages are in the habit 
of cutting off their little fingers in honor 
of the death of their near relations; and 
unless they valued the finger it would 
show no honor to cut it off; therefore— 
but you see the connection at once, and 
clearly, do you not? 

I think I have now said enough. Ihave 
too much good sense to tire you out 
with such a speech as Pollex made; and 
I am sure I have set him an example as. 
to modesty and good taste. But I have: 
no idea that he will be satisfied with 
what I have said, or with anything else: 
outside of his own burly self, The 
Greeks gave him a most proper name, 
Anticheir, which means opposed to the- 
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hand; and so he is; always in opposi- 
tion to us and all the rest of the world. 
He is a very Ishmael among digits; and 
for my part I do not envy him in the 
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least, either his size or his strength or 
his stiff back or his disposition, which is 
exactly described by the sign given him 
in the American music-books: x. 


INDEX.—-WHAT THE FOREFINGER SAID. 


T cannot say that I fully approve what 
either Pollex or Minimus has said, I can- 
not give all my objections ; but I am sure 
that Pollex said too much, and Minimus 
too little: probably it was their “natures 
so to do,” as their names imply ; but my 
little brother Minimus, with all his pre- 
tentions to intellectual superiority, is, I 
fear, rather weak-minded: he felt, and 
very justly, that Pollex had boasted in a 
very improper way; but the best course 
for him was to say nothing in reply; 
people who hold their tongues and look 
wise and solemn are always thought to 
know a great deal, and if Minimus had 
only asked my advice he might now be 
enjoying the reputation of great wisdom ; 
but it is too late. He has spoken; he 
has evidently said.all he could: he was 
cross when he began, and his very last 
word was & cross one; but when half 
through his speech his courage failed 
him for a moment, and he tried to show 
that Pollex was not only his brother but 
his intimate companion: this, of course, 
was inconsistent and undignified. 

The truth is, Minimus had very little 
to say ; and he spent most of his time in 
picking flaws in what Pollex said. Now 
I shall not behave in any such way. I 
do'not care whether people think Pollex 
and I are brothers or fortieth cousins ; he 
is Pollex and I am Index; he knows his 
business and I know mine; we rarely in- 
terfere with each other, although our du- 
ties require a closer acquaintance than 
is always pleasant to me; for you know 
brother Pollex is not very particular as 
to neatness, and I am extremely fastidi- 
ous, and I cannot always repress a 
shudder as he presses me close in picking 
up a pin or-a needle. Generally, how- 
ever, we are separated by whatever we 
hold; as a pencil or pen-handle. It is 
true,-as he says, that I generally move 


toward him when we act together; but 
I really cannot see any wonderful glory 
in standing still like a post; I would 
much rather move about and enjoy my- 
self. 

But I must not find fault with Pollex; 
I have enough of my own to talk about 
without putting myself in other folks’ 
affairs, as the proverb says I am apt 
to do, 

To begin with: I am the fore-finger; 
and if you look in the dictionary you 
will see that fore always means promi- 
nent andimportant. The foreman is the 
chief of a gang of workmen, or the 
leader and spokesman of a jury; fore- 
most means greatest and most impor- 
tant. 

My Latin name, too, shows how useful 
I am in another way. Index comes 
from the word meaning to point out, to 
indicate, to show; and I am always 
ready to point out scenery and other 
things at a distance; for as Minimus says 
he is often preferred in showing little 
things in a book or a picture; for in- 
stance, when Hamlet showed old Polo- 
nius the cloud that looked “ very like a 
whale,” he used his fore-finger, but if he 
had shown it in a book of natural his- 
tory, he might very properly have used 
his little finger. I am supremely indif 
ferent as to whether he did or not. Jea- 
lousy never disturbed me at all; my 
mind is too fully occupied for any such 
petty feeling. Ican point the finger of 
scorn at all such meanness. His story 
about the Feejees may be true and it 
may not; but his explanation is a most 
conceited one. I know very well that 
they cut off their little fingers because 
they can spare them better than the 
others; as for cutting me off, they would 
as soon lose their heads. 

The Romans gave me another name, 
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salutaris ; it is not fully understood why 
they did so, but the forefinger is used 
in beckoning and saluting; and at any 
rate it means something good. 

It is said that even at the present day 
the Arabs of Palestine rub their fore- 
fingers together as a sign of friendship. 

So much has been said about muscles 
that I hesitate to mention them; but in 
order to account for my somewhat re- 
markable powers of acting alone, I 
must say that besides the ordinary long 
muscles which bend me forward and 
straighten me backward, I have a special 
extensor muscle which enables me to 
stand out straight, even when the other 
fingers are clenched; but it is much 
easier to straighten myself when the 
others do the same, for there is such a 
connection between the tendons on the 
back of the hand as to pull my own 
tendon to one side when I try to act 
alone, ag you can see upon your own 
hand if it is not too fat. 

This natural disposition of the fingers 
to open all together is shown in another 
way; if you look on the front of the 
wrist, when you straighten the forefinger 
alone, you will see that the tendons there 
are pulled at the same time, and the mus- 
cles higher up contract; this is because 
they have to hold the other three fingers 
down, else they too would straighten 
themselves with the forefinger. If Pollex 
were in my place he would try to per- 
suade you that it was because they ad- 
mired him and wished to do as he did; 
but I am not so assuming, and would 
rather believe that on most occasions the 
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fingers were intended to work together 
in harmony, and that an effort is requir- 
ed to prevent this when either I or 
Minimus have to do anything alone. 

Minimus spoke of writing with his 
nail, I believe some foolish young n-an 
out West did let his nail grow so long as 
to make a very fair pen; but perhaps he 
was not aware that the Chinese are in 
the habit of cultivating their nails to 
such a length as to require bamboo 
shields for their protection. 

The truth about writing is that I, 
Index, am the real scribe of the family. 
The pen is held between Pollex on one 
side and Medius on the other, while I 
rest above and between them, and make 
the down-strokes which give character 
to the handwriting. 

As to personal beauty, I freely confess 
my deficiencies. I am neither delicate 
like Minimus, nor magnificent like Me- 
dius; and very often there is a curious 
curve and a twist beyond the middle 
joint; but that comes in part from my 
obliging disposition, and my pity for 
my sturdy brother Pollex: we do a 
great many things together; his back is 
rather unyielding, and so I always try 
to turn myself round a little, so as to 
meet him face to face. 

But in spite of the twist I am not 
really deformed or ugly; and I know 
that I am useful in a great many ways. 
I point, I feel, I salute and beckon, I help 
in picking up things, in writing, and in- 
deed in almost everything that people 
do: and “Handsome is that handsome 
does.” 


EDUCATION IN SYRIA. 
II, 


Tas educational movement among the 
Arabs, though of slow and recent growth, 
is destined to exert an influence upon 
millions of uneducated minds. The Ara- 
bie people, ifthey may be called a people, 
are working out problems for themselves 
of great importance to their posterity. 
No reflecting Syrian of to-day does not 


painfully realize the defects of his own 
education. He is desirous that his chil- 
dren should be better prepared than he 
has been for the commercial, agricultural, 
and manufacturing contest which his 
countrymen are fighting out with foreign- 
ers in the development of the resources 
of his country. With political questions 
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he does not at present occupy himself, 
but he wishes to create a fortune and to 
educate his children, . The residents of 
Beirdt, at least, are aroused, and are con- 
vinced of the importance of an education 
for their daughters as well as for their 
sons, But they are asking themselves, 
“What shall I do with my son?” Edu- 
cate him, of course; but to what extent 
and in what direction? A thoroughly 
practical education, one that will prepare 
him to carry on trade, and raise him in 
the social scale, is what is generally call- 
ed for. There is but little conception 
among them of the uses of a classical ed- 
ucation, or of the pursuit of knowledge 
from an abstract love of science. 

The learned class—which, in the East, 
has always been a privileged body of 
men—look upon this activity in respect 
of education with an interest which is 
somewhat tinged with suspicion. They 
claim with pride that Turkey has now 
in proportion more schools than any em- 
pire of the West. ‘“ With these schools 
increasing in our midst,” they say, “the 
darkness of the middle ages will disap- 
pear from the Orient. We shall have our 
Renaissance, as Europe has had hers, 
We wish to reconquer the place we had 
in the civilized world, and recover for our- 
selves the lights we formerly shed upon 
mankind. Let not Europe be jealous of 
us; let her remember that she was once 
barbarous, and that her light came to her 
from the East.” But however Young 
Syria may glorify herself over her schools 
and over the ancient civilization of the 
East, she is not altogether blind to the de- 
fects of her present system of schools. 
Her educated men admit that the love of 
knowledge is not as pure in the East as 
might be desired. They mourn over the 
fact that knowledge is sought merely as a 
means of money-making, and they moral- 
ize over this problem as Ruskin does in 
England, and as Commissioner Wells and 
others have done in our own country, for 
they see that in proportion as the com- 
mon people become educated they cease 
to be producers. “Let a tailor, shoe- 
maker, or tiller of the ground send his son 
to college, and this son will not become a 
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mechanic, but will aspire to public em- 
ployments. Although five or six lan. 
guages constitute his scientific baggage, 
he does not doubt his ability to accom- 
plish all things. What follows? Too 
learned to follow the trade of his father, 
he enters upon ano‘ ‘er career, for which 
he is not prepare Consequently labor- 
ers and workmen diminish, foreign impor- 
tation is encouraged, and the public offices 
are filled with a multitude of young 
men who understand nothing of the affairs 
which they assume to direct!" 

This desire for a thorough education 
in place of the superficial instruction 
hitherto in vogue in Syria, and the ne- 
cessity for the establishment of an insti- 
tution that should meet the growing 
wants of the country, and supply it with 
teachers, preachers, translators, physi- 
cians, lawyers, engineers, secretaries, and 
clerks, was recognized by the mission- 
aries of the American Board in 1862. 

These gentlemen, with the aid of able 
and philanthropic men in America, gave 
practical shape to the culminating idea, 
collected funds, obtained an act of incor- 
poration from the legislature of New 
York, and, in conjunction with other 
American and English residents in Syria, 
founded a college in Beirit. When fully 
developed it will be a university, and 
perhaps it already merits that nae, 
And although five years are needec to 
put any institution fairly upon its ‘eet, 
in the three years of its existence the 
Syrian Protestant College has made most 
satisfactory progress. 

This course of instruction embraces 
the several departinents of Arabic lan- 
guage and literature, mathematics, the 
natural sciences, modern languages, 
Turkish law and jurisprudence, and medi- 
cine. The last is made especially pro- 
minent. Moral science and biblical 
literature also occupy an important 
place, although theology as a system is 
not taught. This institution is partially 
endowed, and many of the students are 
aided by scholarships; boarders pay 
about $80 per annum, while tuition alone 
is placed at the low sum of $25. 

The preparatory department, estab- 
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lished in 1865, has now been suspended, 
it being found that all the advanced 
schools in Syria might serve in the work 
of preparation. The college was opened 
in the following year, and the medical 
department two years later. The lan- 
guage of the college is the Arabic, the 
vernacular being the proper medium for 
the communication of truth in any 
country. Although conducted upon Pro- 
testant and Evangelical principles, pros- 
elytism is not attempted. It is therefore 
open to any of the Oriental sects and 
races who will conform to its regulations. 

It is highly interesting to see young 
men of the Protestant, Orthodox Greek, 
Papal Greek, Maronite, Druse, Armenian, 
and Jewish churches studying and recit- 
ing side by side. They seem to harmo- 
nize in their intercourse with each other 
and with their instructors, for I have 
learned of but a single case of dismissal 
in a list of over 70 students. 

In the academic or literary department, 
the President, Rev. D. Bliss, D.D., who 
is admirably fitted for his post, is 
aided by Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, of New 
York, one of the earliest and most de- 
voted friends of this benevolent enter- 
prise, together with an efficient corps of 
instructors. The medical department 
has now three thoroughly educated Pro- 
fessors,* and its establishment has awa- 
kened general attention in a land cursed 
with ignorant quacks. Twenty-four 
students are now attending the medical 
lectures, and the daily clinical instruction, 
which is given in connection with the 
dispensary, where about 2,000 patients 
have been gratuitously treated. A 
small hospital, chiefly for the treatment 
of diseases of the eye, has been recently 
opened ; it is called the ‘“ Brown Oph- 
thalmic Hospital,” in honor of one of its 
principal patrons, and is of great advan- 
tage to the medical students. (Why 
may we not hope some day to see an 
insane asylum—of which Syria is in great 
need—established by its side?) An effort 


* Rev. ©. V. A. Van Dyck, M.D., D.D.; 
Rev. Geo. E. Post, M.D. ; and Rev. John 
Wortaleet, M.D. 
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is being made to secure a fund for the 
purchase of Arabic MSS, and printed 
books, and for the publication of scientific, 
educational, and other works, particu- 
larly such as are needed to carry out the 
course of study in the different depart- 
ments of the college. The President and 
several of the Professors are now pre- 
paring for the press important text-books 
not found in the Arabic language, The 
Herbarium presented by Professor Post 
already numbers over 6,000 plants, and 
other collections are now forming of 
geology, ornithology, and zoology, as 
well as of coins and other antiquities of 
classical and scriptural interest. A small 
library, a large telescope, and a very ex- 
tensive collection of Syrian fossils have 
been presented to the college, the latter 
by Rev. Dr. Jessup of the Syrian mission 
—and it is expected that the Botany and 
Natural History of the Bible will receive 
considerable attention. 

This brief description will give an idea 
of the significance and importance of this 
enterprise, in the local management of 
which are associated with the faculty 
twenty of the ablest American and 
English residents. 

Compared with the colleges of America 
this Syrian college may seem to be a 
small thing; but it should not appear 
trivial in the eyes of those who remember 
the small beginnings of the great literary 
institutions of New England: that the 
origin of Yale may be traced to the ten 
worthy fathers who assembled in Brad- 
ford, in 1700, and laying each a few 
volumes on the table said, “I give these 
books for the founding of a college in this 
colony ;” and that Harvard grew out of 
the dying munificence of an humble 
minister of the gospel. 

Though small in its beginning, the field 
of its usefulness will be large. With all 
the other schools of Syria serving as pre- 
paratory departmeit, it cannot fail, if 
well conducted, to confer an inestimable 
benefit wherever the Arabic language is 
spoken, Christian and scientific litera- 
ture for a population, which numbers 
from India westward to Mogador not less 
than 100 millions of souls, is to be created, 
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and Beirit promises to be a principal 
centre in this vast literary effort. It'is 
fortunate, therefore, that this college is 
founded upon principles so broad and en- 
during that it may continue to grow. 
Efficiently sustained, a strong Christian 
influence will always centre here, and a 
body of men will be raised up to fill the 
ranks of an intelligent native ministry, 
to produce a native Christian literature, 
and to meet the educational wants of the 
country. The graduates of the next 
twenty years will not fail to find im- 
mediate employment as teachers. 

The natives of Syria may not become 
statesmen—not being called upon to take 
part at present in the government of 
their country; but they may and ought 
to become teachers—an equally import- 
ant duty, for teachers are the educators 
of their race, 

Our American missionaries have there- 
fore wisely given prominence to the sub- 
ject of education in a country like this, 
where education is the germ of all other 
improvements, and where all schemes 
for the progress of the people must fail 
without it, 

If I envy the rich, it is that I might 
select a score of promising Syrian youth 
from the preparatory schools, and give 
them four years of collegiate training, and 
then four years more in the medical de- 
partment. At the close of their eight 
years’ course under the forming hands of 
these learned Christian Professors, I 
would have them go by twos into the 
interior. Two should go to Aleppo, and 
two to Bagdad, with another twain upon 
the river Euphrates; I would have two 
reside in Damascus, two in Cairo, and 
two upon the Nile, with as many more in 
Jerusalem, Hebron, and Acre, and others 
in the mountain districts of the Lebanon. 
They should labor and teach in these 
places, sustaining themselves by the 
intelligent practice of medicine, while 
ploughing among the .superstitions of 
the East; they should be so many 
torch-bearers in dark places, and serve 
as guide-boards pointing to the seat of 
learning at Beirit. Their diplomas would 
give them the preference in the public 
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service, while their culture would enable 
them to appreciate and encourage the in- 
dustrial interests of their country, and to 
aid in the development of its resources, 
As schools may be established where 
fanaticism will not suffer a missionary 
to reside, so an educated physician may 
teach by the aid of his art (which is held 
in great reverence in the East) where 
schools may not be introduced; and as 
the living voice is more potent for good 
than the written book, especially in a 
land where not more than one in a 
thousand can read, in the rural districts 
at least, these young doctors could reach 
the adults of the present generation, 
who are not personally benefited by the 
schools. 

And I would establish twenty perpetual 
scholarships for Syrian girls, who should 
have four years training in the American 
Female Seminary at Beirdit, and then go 
forth as teachers of females throughout 
the land in the nominal Christian, Mos- 
lem, Druse, Ansaivi, and Jewish schools, 
If I could do this, and aid in the construc- 
tion of the permanent buildings of the 
Syrian Protestant College, upon the land 
already purchased for that purpose, I 
should be better satisfied with such an 
achievement than with the building of 
the pyramids, those eternal but useless 
structures, or of Baalbec and Palmyra, 
those magnificent but crumbling ruins. 

There is more to be hoped from this 
“young giant” of a college than from 
the famous school of Justinian, which 
once stood in the same locality; for great 
as was the literary activity of the Augus- 
tan age of the Roman empire, the world 
had not then the art of printing to aid in 
the diffusion of knowledge, and the na- 
tions relapsed into barbarism. 

The friends of progress in the East 
will, in my humble opinion, more wise- 
ly bestow their benefactions in aiding 
the educational movements of to-day 
than in promoting revolution. For the 
Ottoman government will stand as long 
as God has use for it, in holding together 
the shattered fragments of the Eastern 
races, while a pure Christianity is work- 
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power of England is maintained in In- 
dia, let us trust, for the same great end. 
Money and arms will not change the 
purposes of Jehovah; but the education 
of the people is a work in which the 
Creator, who instructs by events, and 
man, with his books and schools, may 
co-operate in a labor of love, the in- 
fluence of which will tell upon eter- 
nity. Had contributions in aid of the 
Gretan insurrection been given for the 
schools of the land, the rising generation 
would have been better prepared to ap- 
preciate political economy and the prin- 
ciples of government whenever called to 
take part in the affairs of state. The 
teaching of history on this point is sug- 
gestive. In the 11th and 12th centuries 
Christendom sent vast multitudes of men 
to the East with sword in hand; but in 
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the 13th the crusading enthusiasm died 
out; and the knights of St. John, who 
then fought the Mussulman around the 
Holy Sepulchre, now labor for the relief 
of suffering in Syria, irrespective of 
creed, 

Whoever, therefore, has sympathy 
with the races that people the Orient, 
and whose aspirations extend from his 
own country to the world at large, and 
all who cherish a desire that the West of 
this generation shall repay its debt of 
gratitude to the East, may in reason 
look with interest, and, if able, lend a 
helping hand to the movement for edu- 
cation in Syria, with the assurance that 
in so doing he will be aiding in no small 
degree the elevation of a race and the 
education of mankind, 
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AQUIDNECK SHELLS. 


We cannot expect to find in this lati- 
tude the brilliant Cones and Cowries of 
the tropics, nor do we look upon the 
coast of New England for the Harps and 
Helmets of the West Indies and Cey- 
lon. The Pearly Nautilus never pilots 
her chambered ark among the islands of 
Narragansett Bay, nor does the Argonaut 
rock her paper cradle upon our Atlan- 
tic shore. No gigantic Tridacna drags 
from the Indian Ocean his five hundred- 
weight of shell—no fragile, feather-footed 
Limacina floats hither from Arctic or 
Antarctic Sea. 

Yet have we in our waters molluscs as 
curious in structure, as high in develop- 
ment, and as individual in character as 
any of these. 

Some of them have historic interest. 
One, at least, had a place in story before 
the foundations of old Rome were laid— 
thousands of years before Columbus or 
Americus visited the New World. It is 
the Purpura lapillus, one of the mol- 
luscs from which the ancients obtained 
their world-renowned purple dye. The 
shells are seen on all our rocky shores. 
They are about an inch in length, and a 


little more than half.an inch in breadth; 
pointed at both ends, covered with re- 
volving ridges, and so heavy and stone- 
like as to seem cut out of marble. In 
color they vary greatly, but the animal 
within is always white. From the deli- 
cacy of his little foot, one would not ex- 
pect him to perambulate much with such 
a sarcophagus upon his back; indeed 
he is never seen in very rapid motion. 
Dwelling as he does between tidemarks, 
he sets his house upon a rock; and when 
the tide falls, shuts the door and sleeps; 
but when roused by the rush of returning 
waters, he opens the door again, and, like 
Miss Howitt’s spider, “makes his table 
rea“y to dine upon” any silly rover that 
may venture under his roof. Should none 
come by the time the surrounding water 
has lessened the weight of his domicile, 
he shoulders it, puts out two tentacles 
with two conspicuous eyes, and crawls 
about the rocks. When he finds a fel- 
low-creature less thickly shielded than 
himself, he bores a hole in the. slight ar- 
mor of the unfortunate, and deliberately 
sucks him through, 

His own impregnable cuirass conceals a 
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sac whose contents were in olden times a 
treasure worth the taking. None can rob 
him of it without destroying his life, and 
even then some care is needed to secure 
it. It is impossible to drag him from his 
cell without mutilation. Fresh water is 
fatal to him, yet he dies but slowly when 
immersed in it; for with his close-fitting 
operculum (that little horny door just in- 
side the shell) he keeps it out as long as 
he can. The quickest, and therefore most 
merciful process, is to crack the shell be- 
fore dropping it into fresh water, for he 
then dies in a few minutes. When the 
pieces of shell are carefully removed, there 
appears behind the head a tiny trans- 
parent bag, looking yellowish from the 
substance within. If you dilute this with 
pure water, dip a quill pen in it, and write 
your name upon white paper, it will be a 
dingy yellow. Placed in the sun it be- 
comes green. A little later it is blue. 
Again it changes, and you behold your 
autograph in the color of the imperial 
robes of the Caesars, and of the “stuff” 
that was joined with the fine linen in 
the sacerdotal vestments of the Hebrew 
priests. 

For how many ages the little Purpura 
had borne about his hidden vase of dye 
before man learned to appropriate it for 
his own adornment, none can tell; nei- 
ther where and by whom it was dis- 
covered; but this honor is commonly 
conceded to the Pheenicians. So long 
ago as when king Solomon was building 
the Temple at Jerusalem, a thousand 
years before the coming of our Lord, he 
sent to Hiram, king of Tyre, for men 
skilled in many arts, especially “one 
cunning to work in purple.” 

In the luxurious days of Rome the 
wealthy citizens expended enormous 
sums for purple cloth, and the manufac- 
ture of the dye was carried on in several 
parts of the empire. On the coasts of 
Syria, Egypt, and the Morea vast heaps 
of shells, with the ruins of neighboring 
dye-works, still attest these localities. 

It is said that the Romans obtained 
their dye chiefly from two species of 
Murex, in the juice of which, with the 
necessary mordants and much manipula- 
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tion, the wool was dipped twice. Horace, 
addressing an opulent friend, says :— 


‘Te greges centum Siculeque circum 
Mugiunt vacce, tibi tollit hinnitum 
Apta quadrigis equa, te bis Afro 

Murice tinct 
Vestiunt lanz.” 


The Tyrians used also a species of 
Buccinum, but considered a large admix- 
ture of the Purpura necessary to produce 
the finest color, 

These names were used so loosely by 
the ancients, and have been so inter- 
changed by the moderns, that it is im- 
possible to tell from names alone what 
molluscs are meant; but from the de- 
scription given by Pliny, and from the 
fact that the Purpura lapiilus is still one 
of the most abundant shells on the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, there seems no 
reason to doubt that this little Stony 
Winkle, so familiar on our own shores 
to-day, is the veritable “ Purple-fish” of 
ancient Tyre. 

Wherever the Purpura is found there 
is found also the Buccinum plicosum, a 
smaller, more tapering, and less stony 
shell. The shy, cream-faced fellow that 
bears it is the greatest bore in the do- 
minions of Neptune, He is the “ Drill” 
of which oyster-gatherers complain so 
loudly, and were he not kept in check, 
he would soon deprive the epicure of 
his choicest bivalve. His practice is to 
pierce the shell near the hinge, and feast 
in cold blood upon his living prey. The 
oyster dies, and the gaping valves dis- 
play a stock of food that might suffice 
for a month and be had for the eating; 
but the drill passes on, and for his next 
meal plies his resistless wimble upon 4 
new strong door. 

A bore will be a bore as long as he 
lives. 

Our most common Buccinum, the B. 
obsoletum, an inelegant, dingy creature, 
abounds most on sandy shores and mud- 
dy flats. This species is as carnivorous 
as the plicosum, but the individuals satisfy 
their fleshly appetite in Jess objection- 
able way, feeding upon refuse. Their 
duty in life seems more plainly defined 
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than that of most mortals; and insigni- 
ficant as they may seem singly, their 
aggregate importance cannot be over- 
rated. They are the scavengers of the 
shoals. Wherever a drain delivers its 
freight, they stand ready to remove the 
putrefying particles. If a dead fish or 
offal of any kind is thrown into the 
water—either by the sense of smell or 
by some undiscovered sense equally un- 
erring—they at once become cognizant 
of it, and, trooping to the spot, set about 
devouring it. Their sanitary work is not 
confined to sea-water, but carried on at 
the mouths of rivulets and in brackish 
ditches. 

There is another species of Buccinum, 
rather smaller than this, which is much 
more attractive. It is called the B. tri- 
vittatum. The shell is cream or salmon 
colored, with three purple bands, and 
the animal is mottled with the same 
hues. 

This mollusc has a habit of hiding him- 
self in the sand, leaving no hint of his 
whereabouts. Suddenly there is a stir 
in the smooth surface, and with a twirl 
of his one foot, the trim little fellow steps 
out. He always seems bound’for a given 
point; for, instead of meandering like his 
slower cousins, he glides swiftly in a 
straight line. Carrying his siphon like a 
baton of office, he seems a marshal of 
univalves, fully imbued with the impor- 
tance of his charge. Now and then he 
stops short in his course, and twisting 
his lithe body rapidly from right to left, 
and from left to right, without moving 
his foot, he takes a quick, sharp survey. 
Apparently satisfied that all goes well, he 
resumes his march, and in a moment is 
out of sight. 

We have noticeable bivalves also, One 
of them is time-honored and honorable 
—a memento of daring and enduring, 
of wild endeavor and holy hope—the 
Pecten, or scallop of medieval pilgrims. 
How became it one of their badges? 
According to Fosbroke, the scallop was 
worn by those who had visited the shrine 
of Santiago at Compostella, as the palm- 
branch was brought from Jerusalem, the 
vernicle and cross-keys from Rome, bells 
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from Canterbury, &c.; but it does not 
appear why. 

Tradition tells that James the Great, 
son of Zebedee, preached the Gospel in 
Spain; and Spanish legends declare that 
only in Spain could he find his final 
earthly rest. They pretend that after 
his martyrdom at Jerusalem his friends 
fled with his body to Joppa, whence it 
was miraculously embarked for Gallicia, 
accompanied by seven disciples. With 
a high wind the ship was swiftly sailing 
along the coast of Portugal, when, as she 
neared the village of Bouzas, there was 
an instantaneous calm, and she stood 
still, Then close beside her a mounted 
knight rose from the deep, with his gar- 
ments and the trappings of his horse 
covered with clinging scallops. The 
amazed knight could only tell that his 
ungovernable steed had borne him from 
the shore and lunged beneath the waves. 
The amazed disciples only saw that it 
was by virtue of their master’s body that 
the horse and his rider were raised from 
the depths of the sea, And the scallops 
that clave to them—those sure evidences 
of deep and long submersiou—were to be 
thenceforth a seal of privilege, worn by 
all who should go to visit the grave of 
the martyred James. 

Then the wind rose, the ship went on 
her course, and reaching Iria Flava (now 
El Padron) the Apostle was there en- 
tombed. Afterwards his burial- place was 
lost, until revealed by a heavenly light 
shining over the spot; for which reason 
it was called Campus Stelle, afterwards 
Compostella. 

In the middle ages men made no very 
nice distinction of species; and those 
used in armorial bearings are nonde- 
script. It is probable that the “ Shells 
of Gallicia” included many sorts of 
Pecten; though that which bears the 
name of Jacobus is one of the most 
abundant on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Our most common Pecten is the P, 
concentricus, It is scarcely less beautiful 
than the Jacobus; and the beauty of the 
living animal cannot be excelled by any 
species in the world, As it lies at ease 
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in the clear water, with its valves parted, 
it is a thing wonderful to look upon. 
From the edge of the upper valve droops 
the satin border of its mantle, while a 
like frill rises to meet it from the lower 
valve. Both are fringed with long taper 
tentacles that are perpetually folding and 
bending; and where the frill joins the 
shell there is another fringe of fairy fin- 
gers. At the base of the larger tentacles 
are ocelli of gem-like brilliancy. By 
day these eyes are amethysts—by night 
emeralds—each, like a living fire-opal, 
enclosing a shining light. Now and 
then the upper valve lifts a little higher, 
giving glimpses of the inner life. Some- 
times a little foot shows. itself, treading 
out glistening cords, and making fast to 
a pebble. . 

You look again, and he has cut away 
all those carefully secured cables. Some 
sideling crab has jostled him, and he is 
about to go in quest of seclusion and 
repose. Opening-and shutting his shell 
several times in quick succession, he 
rises rapidly from the sand, skips through 
the water in curvilinear sweep, and sinks 
to the bottom, far from his late anchorage. 

The shell of this Scallop has about 
twenty raised and rounded ribs radiating 
from the hinge. Within, it is usually 
white; but without, it varies greatly in 
color. Some are of one shade of orange, 
slate, or chestnut, while others are beau- 
tifully striated concentrically—hence the 
name ‘‘concentricus.” 

A Scallop that bears a shell of simple 
white through his half-inch babyhood 
may adorn it with a broad brown edge 
as youth advances; and before attaining 
his two or three inch measure of matu- 
rity, may add every tint that Scallops are 
known to wear. 

These many-hued individuals have 
doubtless been travellers in their day— 
restless fellows, testing every soil. The 
one-hued show acontented spirit. They 
have lived where they were born, and to 
them, as to men and women, a varied 
lot has fallen. One has been blessed 
with fair surroundings, and there has 
come to him no stain nor cloud. An- 
other has lain in the dirt, wearing the 
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dull garb of poverty. Do divine com- 
pensations for these seeming partialities 
extend to molluscs as well as men? 

The common Mussel (Mytilus edulis) 
is at once the most conspicuous and the 
least observed of shell-wearers, for, 
though crusting every wharf and rock, 
who regards them ? 

Yet seeing them so closely packed 
when young as to have barely room for 
opening their valves, we can but ques- 
tion what becomes of them as they grow 
bigger? Do the strong crowd the weak 
from their hold, waxing fat in tyranny, 
while the weak drift helplessly to de- 
struction? Or, do they all so hamper 
each other that, prisoners and imprison- 
ing, they all perish together? 

Picking up a stone covered with them, 
Icut a part adrift with scissors and 
placed the whole in a basin of sea-water, 
Most of the fixed ones kept their places 
without apparent disturbance. Two or 
three became detached from the stone 
in some unseen way, and attached 
themselves to the basin. Among those 
sheared off was a full-grown one. As 
soon as he found himself at large he 
thrust out a mottled member, much like 
acalf’s tongue in shape, with which he 
felt all about as far as he could reach, ex- 
amining the locality over and over. 
Then he drew in this arm, shut his doors, 
and gave himself up to meditation. Du- 
ring the night he must have aroused to 
action, for in the morning he was found 
anchored anew by three or four silken 
cables, without having changed his posi- 
tion. The youngsters lost no time in 
reflection. One made fast to his big 
comrade. Another stretched out a foot 
in front of him as long as_ his shell, 
pressed the tip against the bottom of the 
dish, contracted it so as to tilt himself 
up endwise, and came down half alength 
ahead of his starting point. Repeating 
this performance, he made a journey of 
six inches in as many minutes, and rested 
as many more. Then he put out his fin- 
ger-foot, touched bottom, and kept the 
tip in contact with it about ten minutes, 
giving it now and then a slight vibratory 
motion. When he withdrew it a silken 
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cord held him fast also. A third climbed 
the side of the basin and tied his painter 
at high-water mark, 

It has been stated that the byssus of 
the mussel is composed of a hundred 
parallel threads; but Newport mussels 
do not count. Their threads are some- 
times few and sometimes many. They 
are seldom parallel, and in some instan- 
ces diverge at an angle of at least ninety 
degrees. 

Twenty or thirty years ago the Solon 
esis was common on our beaches, but 
has become something of ararity. On 
both sides of the Atlantic it bears a 
number of trivial names, all of descriptive 
merit—Razor-fish, Sheath-fish, Knife- 
handle, Long Clam. The shell is curved 
like a razor, and though six inches long 
when full grown, is no more than one 
inch high. Its color is lilac, purple, and 
white, arranged in ripples, and its tex- 
ture fragile. 

The animal burrows deeply in the sand, 
coming to the surface to feed as the tide 
When 


rises, and retiring as it falls. 
covered with water the opening of its 
lodging has the form of a figure 8, given 
by the connected siphons that are just 


beneath. Occasionally the Razor-fish 
ventures up a little way, but itis ex- 
tremely wary, and a splash of the water, 
the lightest footfall, even a passing 
shadow, is enough to make it drop out of 
sight and reach. When captured it is 
amusing to watch his movements. Laid 
upon sand, he quickly displays a long 
cylindrical leg, with manifest intention 
of using it. If a small stone or shell lie 
in the way, he flattens his foot like a 
shovel and throws the object aside. If 
the sand be soft and fine, he turns his toe 
to an awl, and, twisting it right and left, 
bores a hole as far as it will go. While 
you are looking to see him work his way 
by degrees, after the manner of molluscs, 
he suddenly flies up like a corn-stalk 
witch; and before you have time to 
wonder what next, he dives perpendicu- 
larly into the sand, and leaves no trace 
behind. 

The most important of our bivalves, 
economically considered, is the Sand 
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Clam, Mud Clam, or Common Clam— 
(Mya arenaria). The Indians called it 
Sicki—plural, Sickishuog. 

To them, as to the English colonists, it 
was often the staff of life. Very prolific, 
rapid in growth, occupying every muddy 
flat, accessible every day in the year, it 
was an inexhaustiblé crop,—one that 
never failed through drought, or frost, or 
neglect. 

From their always living under the 
surface, one may walk over their beds at 
low tide without knowing it. The only 
sign they give is a jet of water thrown 
high in air as they empty their siphons 
in order to shut their doors. When the 
water covers them their retreats may be 
found by the holes iu the sand through 
which they feed and breathe. Stooping 
closely, you can see that each is the source 
of a double current. Into the fringed 
mouth of the incurrent siphon the water 
swirls in a mimic maelstrom, and from 
the plain opening of the excurrent one it 
gushes in a tiny geyser. 

The Mactra solidissima, called elsewhere 
Hen Clam, Great Clam, Giant Clam, is 
best known here as Beach Clam—New- 
port Beach being one of its habitats, as 
attested by the shells with which it is 
always strewn, These are from a fourth 
of an inch to six inches in length, the 
full-grown being so solid and bulky as to 
weigh nearly a pound,—one shell in- 
cluding both valves, The animal is more 
attractive in appearance than the Sand 
Clam, being without wrinkles, and of a 
clean flesh white. 

When taken captive, the Beach Clam 
begins at once to explore his prison. His 
supple triangular foot is thrust out be- 
fore, below, behind. If the sand is free 
from obstruction this foot becomes by 
turns a hoe, a lever, and a spade, delving 
and prying, and hollowing a deep pit. 
All the while it is a hook, pulling its pos- 
sessor into the hollow as fast as it is 
deepened, Ina moment or two the shell 
is hidden. But if the ground is unfit for 
burrowing, he sets out in search of a 
smoother field—not dragging himself 
lazily along upon his side, but erect, with 
energetic steps, as becomes a giant. First 





he raises himself to a perpendicular posi- 
tion, hinge uppermost. Then he stretches 
out his foot ahead, and by contracting it, 
rocks forward upon his rounded ‘base 
until the anterior part of his shell bows 
tothe ground. Again the foot yoes out, 
and again he bows, progressing much as 
a child’s rocking-horse would do if pushed 
from behind with every sweep. If all 
this bowing and stepping does not take 
him clear of stones, he rests supine, and 
you think he has given up in’ despair. 
Not so. He is only taking breath for 
greater efforts. Again the foot appears 
—not ahead as before, but from the base 
—and now it is an alpenstock, upon 
which the ponderous creature rises with 
a mighty leap and alights at a distance of 
five times his own length. 

The Quahaug, known in the Middle 
and Southern States as the “Round 
Clam,” belongs to a different genus, the 
Venus. Its familiar New England name 
is a corruption of the Narragansett Po- 
quahock, or Poquauhaug, the plural of 
Poquau ; while its Latin specific of mer- 
cenaria also refers to the Indians, they 
having made of the shell a part of their 
currency. It is found in such localities 
as the Sicki, but in deeper water. 

The largest shells are nearly four 
inches long, convex, solid, and heavy. 
Though the outer surface is rough, the 
inner is smoothly polished. The centre 
of the valves is of a pure white, and the 
part outside the mantle of a beautiful 
violet. 

It was of this border that the Narra- 
gansetts made the blue-shell money 
which they called suckawhock, It was 
broken into pieces of a fourth to half an 
inch in length, rubbed with stones until 
cylindrical, and drilled lengthwise. By 
a like process they made from shells 
called Meteauhock their white money or 
Wampum. 

It is almost incredible that the Indians 
could have drilled these bugles without 
metallic tools; yet Roger Williams tells 
us that “before ever they had awle 
blades from Europe they made shift to 
bore this their shell-money with stones.” 

Like gold, they served for ornament 
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as well as money, and being strung, were 
worn in necklaces and bracelets. They 
were also woven into bands or belts from 
two to four inches wide and from three 
to five feet long. These were exchang- 
ed in the ratification of treaties, and 
given and received as title-deeds, The 
two colors were sometimes wrought to- 
gether in patterns, and by a methodical 
arrangement made to aid the memory, 
As the female revolutionists in Paris, of 
whom Dickens tells, registered the doom- 
ed aristocrats with their knitting, so the 
Indians of Aquidneck wove the story of 
the past and the promise of the future 
into their wampum belts. 

Although the English called all shell- 
money by the name of wampun, the 
Indians previously limited it to their 
white beads—the word in their dialect 
signifying white. These are thought to 
have been made chiefly from the shells 
of the Pyrula canaliculata, a large pear- 
shaped univalve, sometimes called the 
Periwinkle. The part used was the 
columella or pillar, the whorls being 
broken off. 

This shell is six or seven inches long, but 
is exceeded in size by the Pyrula carica, 
which is the largest univalve on the coast. 
Both are common in the deep water of 
sheltered coves, but not on the more ex- 
posed beaches. 

These two great periwink’es have lit- 
tle in common with the diminutive crea- 
tures that bear the name in England.. 
The latter belong to the genus Littorina, 
represented on the shores of Rhode Isl- 
and by several species, One, the J, 
palliata, teems upon the rock-weed 
wherever it grows. It is always to 
be seen at low water creeping over the 
fronds, alertly turning its tentacles from 
side to side. These shells are less than 
half an inch in diameter. They are 
nearly globular, Many of them are 
prettily colored with some shade of yel- 
low, olive, or fawn. 

Every little child has had its pocket 
filled with the bead-like shells of the 
periwinkle, gathered on the shore with its 
own busy fingers, or sorted with glad sur- 
prise from the gravel of the garden walks. 
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The ancient Greeks saw their beauty, 
and represented the goddess Thetis wear- 
ing @ coronet composed of scallop and 
periwinkle shells, 

In England these creatures are put to 
practical purposes. They are boiled and 
sold on the streets to be eaten. A pin 
is used to pick each shrunken morsel from 
its recess, and hence in Suffolk county 
they are called “pin-patches.” 

Although our common species are 
nearly allied to those so popular as food 
in Great Britian, I never heard of their 
being eaten here. Even adventurous 
boys, who, playing Crusoe upon the 
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shore, make a savory meal of roasted 
mussels, leave the winkles untouched. 
In their sight, these and all other small 
univalves are insignificant “conkles” 
without distinctive names. 

Indeed to most of us they are little 
more. Why should they be? They in- 
vent no machines. They write no books. 
They sing not, neither do they dance. 
And yet, whatknow we? To the mean- 
est of these molluscs there may be given 
possibilities of development—a far-off 
and receding goal, towards which they as 
surely tend as do we towards the unseen 
heights of future humanity. 


SIX HOURS IN A VOLCANO. 


Ho-ke po-ke wanky-wum, 
King of the Cannibal Islands, 
does not apply to His Enlightened Ma- 
jesty Kammehameha IV., present gra- 
cious sovereign of this realm. So if you 
wish to accompany me on a tour of the 
Windward Islands of this group, do not 
expect to feed upon hair-breadth escapes, 
or cold missionary lunches. Arm your- 
selves with the weapons of peace and 
comfort; provide what dainties you please 
for discussion by the way, and hurry 
along, for that smart little craft, with all 
her bunting flying, looks as if in a few 
moments she would be ready to cast off 
and work her way to seaward. We are 
making our start from Honolulu, of 
course, and being sensible travellers we 
await our chance for the “ Kate Lee; ” 
such you see is the name upon our 
schooner’s blue pennant, the prettiest and 
fastest boat in these waters, and the 
property of the daughter of one of 
Honolulu’s most prominent and influen- 
tial residents. 

Inter-insular navigation is now solely 
performed by means of schooners, some 
of them of the smallest dimensions. A 
steamer was brought here for the pur- 
pose, and made regular trips for some 
time; but owing to its inadequacy in 
time and accommodations, it has been 
entirely withdrawn, and canvas super- 


sedes anthracite, to all appearances, for 
aye. 

Having taken possession of our dimi- 
nutive cabin and quarter-deck (by sit- 
ting on the latter with our legs in the 
former), we amuse ourselves in observing 
the leave-takings, most affectionate, be- 
tween Kanakas and Wahinies (men and 
women), separating now for several 
months, probably. The dock in the 
vicinity is crowded with friends and 
spectators, who have come down to see 
the start; for with these people (whose 
principal occupation is to lounge) the 
almost daily occurrence of a schooner’s 
departure is an event not to be ignored 
asa pastime. All clear, and around she 
swings to the breeze which, being favor- 
able, soon fills her snowy sails, and spins 
her out, through the merchantmen, by 
the men-o’-war, and into the apparently 
reef-bound channels. Looking out to 
seaward from this serene little harbor, 
one only sees a line of foam-crested 
breakers tumbling in over the coral 
banks; and to the tortuousness of the 
entrance is due the perfect calmness 
and serenity of the waters within. And 
now -look back upon this enchanting 
scene—first the blue waters of the bay, 
set off with many a taper mast; then 
the white houses of the town, with roofs 
scarcely showing through the masses of 





many-hued verdure, stretching for several 
miles back in as pretty a valley as eye 
ever rested on; sharply defined by steep 
and rocky mountains on either side, 
which seem to come into conjunction at 
a point some five miles distant, where is 
formed a gigantic precipice looking over 
the other and lower portion of the 
island. 

Diamond Head Crater is abeam. Pass- 
ing to the southward, we sight the 
eminences of the Island of Molokai as 
those of Oahu fade from sight in the soft 
purple atmosphere. We do not escape 
the common experience, namely, a heavy 
blow, which, with a cross sea, renders a 
search for repose a vain occupation, An 
open roadstead, and a small native settle- 
ment on the other side of a boiling surf, 
high lava-seamed hills surrounding, and 
the water vying with indigo in blueness— 
this is the spot where the famed Captain 
Cook met his death, at the hands of 
treacherous Indians—the bay and town 
of Kealakekua, Island of Hawaii, dubbed 
by our friend, “ Killy-Cook.” At eight 
fathoms our anchor and chain are clearly 


visible, and shells, fish, and grasses upon 
the bottom can be scrutinized, if only 
one has a smooth surface to prevent the 
rays of reflected light from dazzling the 


eye. Landing in a small boat is an 
undertaking. Very skillfully your craft 
must be steered in between the spurs of 
projecting rocks. (lava), and beached in 
some sandy cove protected from the surf. 

Procuring horses, everywhere abun- 
dant in this country, we ascend by a 
steep path the elevations behind the set- 
tlement, where we are shown an enclo- 
sure containing a sort of altar upon which 
the natives burned the flesh of Capt. 
Cook, after having separated it from the 
bones. Striking into the road, the high- 
way to the port, we meet pack-mules, 
heavily laden with coffee, wending their 
way towards the landing-place. Down 
the mountain side the way passes through 
a former lava-flow, which has cooled into 
many curious shapes, forming hollows, 
caves, cones, and pyramids, 

On the level again, we break into a 
round gallop and “bring up short” at a 
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spot quite opposite our landing-place, ina 
cluster of palms near a shelving beach ; 
upon the stump of one of these trees is 
tacked a copper sheathing completely 
protecting it, and bearing the fco!!owing 
inscription: “Near this spot fell Capt. 
James Cook, R.N., the renowned circum- 
navigator, who discovered these Islands, 
Feb. 14, 1778,” placed there by an Eng- 
lish man-o’-war to commemorate the 
deeds of the bold discoverer who, upon 
an invitation to an amicable conference 
from the Indian chiefs, fearlessly landed, 
and while greeting them was treacher- 
ously beaten down with a club, and his 
body carried off and mutilated, in spite 
of the efforts of his shipmates, who made 
a vigorous attack. Through the efforts 
of some English officers there were col- 
lected, some years ago, funds sufficient to 
erect a suitable monument on the spot, 
and the memorial was actually com- 
menced, but for some reason abandoned 
when but little more than the founda- 
tion—giving promise of an imposing 
structure—was completed. The Kanakas 
have nearly demolished this, and seem 
naturally inimical to the unpleasant re- 
minder, On this side of the island the 
water supply is entirely dependent upon 
the clouds, there being no springs or 
wells. For four months no water has fal- 
len, and the people are anticipating the 
necessity of moving temporarily, or of 
getting a supply of the necessary ele- 
ment by schooners, that in their reser- 
voirs being nearly exhausted. 
Returning on board we amuse our- 
selves by tossing bright dime-pieces into 
the sea, to be dived after by men and 
women who paddle around for the pur- 
pose in their canoes. Although there 
are many sharks in the bay, they do not 
fear them, being, with sheath-knives be- 
tween their teeth, more than a match 
for the monsters. When in the water 
these aborigines wear but a single gar- 
ment, and that about the bigness of a 
necktie, as Mr. Billings would express it. 
Leaving Kealakekua, and keeping 
within easy sight of land, we skirt around 
the northern end of Hawaii, and note 
with consternation where a lava river 
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from the summit of the volcano of Mauna 
Loa emptied itself into the sea, flowing 
down an inclined plane and destroying 
all before it for a distance of ninety 
miles. This once molten stream is now 
rigid and stony in its bed, having cooled 
just as it flowed, in twists, falls, and ed- 
dies. 

In some places, in its downward 
course, we are told, cattle feeding upon 
the mountain side were surrounded by 
the fiery stream, and perished either 
from starvation or suffocation in the sul- 
phurous air about them. 

Having gained the north-eastward 
side of the island (the windward), the 
prospect changes magically. Verdure 
covers everything in great luxuriance. 
The panoramic view thus presented to 
our eyes through the medium of a won- 
derfully clear atmosphere is beautiful ; 
the uplands near the ocean are covered 
with large plantations of the sugar-cane ; 
from far above, among the snow-capped 
mountain peaks, tumble cascades of 
limpid water. At this season rains occur 
almost daily. Like sentinels guarding 
the coast, stand, a few miles apart, the 
churches of the Congregational missiona- 
ries, who rule these Islands in all religious 
matters, notwithstanding that the Queen 
Dowager Emma, and other members of 
the Royal family, attend the English 
church, We drop anchor in the road- 
stead before Hilo, the second town of the 
kingdom, very prettily situated, neat 
and fresh-looking, and adorned with 
several pretentious-looking church edi- 
fices and some handsome residences. 
Nothing of the nature of a bar-room, 
hotel, or restaurant exists in this com- 
munity. The most rigid laws prevent- 
ing the sale of spirituous liquors to the 
Kanakas are imperatively necessary ; 
give them the opportunity, and I do not 
believe there would be one in a dozen 
who would not drink himself or herself 
blind—of course the upper classes, the 
families of the chiefs, etc., excepted. 
The great inferiority of this people in 
the scale of humanity cannot be attrib- 
uted to any peculiar viciousness, stub- 
bornness, or ferocity of character; their 
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principal characteristic being alevity and 
thoughtlessness for the future. With no 
decided opinions, religious or otherwise, 
they are easily led, and consequently 
soon become. church-goers and professors 
of religion, and adopt the forms of gov- 
ernment dictated to them by resident 
foreigners. At the same time this does 
not entail the following of religious pre- 
cepts and examples, or seeking advance- 
ment through the means of education in 
the Legislature or halls of justice. How 
seldom does one meet here an educated 
Hawaian gentleman! and yet every op- 
portunity is offered for mental improve- 
ment, ; 

Having successfully accomplished what 
in foul weather must be a wet opera- 
tion, i. e., landing upon a jetty where a 
heavy sea rolls in, we proceed to the res- 
idence of a wealthy retired whaling cap- 
tain, to whom we have letters, and ob- 
serve for the first time during our trip 
a rich loamy soil along the street side. 
Arrived at the Captain's, we are most cor- 
dially received by that jolly personage; 
and are lost in admiration at the eye to 
comfort and elegance displayed in his 
handsome residence, before which lies in 
terraces a garden of numerous tropical 
plants and flowers, including nearly all 
those of our temperate zone. 

We are aroused at daylight the next 
day to start on a trip to the active crater 
Kilauea, of the volcano Mauna Loa. 
Mounted upon quadrupeds more re- 
markable for their endurance than beauty, 
we canter briskly off, with a native guide 
at the head of the cavalcade, and when 
upon an elevated position near the town 
gaze back upon the houses lying in the 
shadow, while before us a great extent 
of the rugged peak of the volcano, 13,000 
feet above the sea, is perfectly ablaze, not 
with fires from within, but the reflected 
light of the rising sun, giving it a hue of 
the most brilliant pink, surpassing any- 
thing I had ever imagined in such phe- 
nomena. The summit of this volcano, 
sixty or seventy miles distant, has not 
been in demonstrative activity since 
April, 1868, when there occurred the 
awful eruption of fire, water, mud, and 
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lava; but the crater named Kilauea, sit- 
uated at an elevation of about 3,000 feet 
above the sea, and distant thirty miles 
from Hilo, is of greater extent, and has 
many surroundings of interest and 
beauty. 

For some miles we traversed a road 
nearly knee-deep in mud, then a few 
more over a good bridle-path, through 
great woods of lofty trees and shrubbery 
of bright flowers; the rest of the way 
can be dignified by no name denoting a 
thoroughfare—over fields of stony lava, 
in waves broken and cracked in fis- 
sures, and scantily covered, with brush 
and grasses and waving fiellis of fern,— 
on we go, winding, twisting, turning, at- 
tempting, though with poor success, to 
avoid sharp little ascents and steep de- 
clivities. Now your noble steed clam- 
bers up with his fore hoofs on a level 
with your hat; then as recklessly throws 
himself upon his nose, you being upon 
his neck, which you affectionately grasp 
in both arms, but are soon righted by 
another ascent. And so it continues, 


with an occasional scrap of fair trotting 


ground, until we reach the “ Halfway 
House.” Completely tired out, we throw 
ourselves from our horses and tether 
them with a long rope (carried coiled 
around the neck) to a stake driven in the 
ground, giving them a wide circuit to 
feed in, before a thatched hut of good di- 
mensions. The latter we at once take en- 
tire possession of, and recline our weary 
limbs upon a divan reaching across the 
building and raised about a foot from the 
earthen floor, upon which white and clean 
mats are spread five or six deep, afford- 
ing a cool and comfortable couch. 

After a half-hour’s repose we again 
brave the discomforts of the uneven path, 
and the fierce heat of the blazing sun, 
The alohas of our landlord and family 
were given with regretful countenances, 
the pleasurable excitement produced by 
the advent of so large a party being an 
unusual treat. 

Keeping on our way over a greatly im- 
proved road, we observe quite early in 
the afternoon an animation and energy 
in our fagged-out horses which denote 
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@ consciousness on their part of the near 
approach to a human habitation, and 
soon we discover columns of what ap- 
pear to be smoke rising from burning 
brush at.some distance in advance, but 
which prove to be steam emanating 
from fissures in the earth and rolling off 
in great columns; the surrounding country 
at the same time giving the appearance 
only of green fields and leafy trees. Sud- 
denly a turn in the road brings before us 
a neat and commodious cane cottage, 
the “ Voleano House” (which affords 
the only accommodation to visitors to the 
crater), and as suddenly breaks upon our 
delighted gaze over the tree-tops, and yet 
below us, the wondrous and awful crater 
of Kilauea, more than three miles in 
diameter, and lying hundreds of feet 
below; much of it luxuriant in tropical 
foliage, more of it black scorching fields 
of lava, rent and torn in uneven surfaces 
by the eruption that produced it,—and 
at the other extremity the inner crater, 
where billows of black smoke, obscuring 
the light from above, prove the presence 
of living fires, 

Although our whole journey from Hilo 
has been an ascent, it is so gradual as to 
be scarcely perceivable ; an elevation of 
about two thousand feet has thus been 
gained. 

Further on to the southward the sum- 
mit of Mauna Loa appears high above us; 
and a difficult day’s journey beyond—to 
the westward—the far-off ocean appears 
to be discernible. The decided coolness 
of the air also makes evident our having 
attained a high elevation, After a hearty 
dinner, we seize the opportunity afforded 
before night closes in to inspect the sul- 
phur banks and steaming fissures by 
which the hut is almost surrounded. 
An almost perpendicular precipice of near 
a hundred feet, afew yards from the 
flower-garden, is the first step of the 
descent into the crater. On one side, on 
some ground but little below the level of 
the house, lie large yellow banks of sul- 
phur, through which steam is forcing 
itself. At one place where a jet of this 
scalding steam issues with regular puffs, 
as if from the pipe of an engine, & 
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wooden trough has been inserted, and a 
thatched hut built over it. Entering this 
hut and closing the door, one soon obtains 
a genuine sulphur bath, and can retire to 
an adjoining hut constructed for the pur- 
pose of drying and cooling one’s self after 
the process, 

Returning to our host of the “ Vol- 
ano,” we are glad to gather closely 
around a blazing wood fire on the open 
hearth and listen while one of the party 
reads aloud interesting extracts from the 
Journal of the house, where all visitors 
record their names and dates of visiting 
the spot, while many also describe the 
condition of the active crater at that 
time, and contribute anything they de- 
sire of information, serious or amusing. 
Now some traveller of deep scientific re- 
search who has sought this remote and 
unexplored corner of the globe, with in- 
tent to throw light upon the wonders of 
creation, dissertates upon the formation 
and character of different kinds of lava, 
or speculates upon the antiquity of this 
or that portion of the crater; and then 
some thoughtless wight irreverently des- 
cants upon the inhospitable reception 
awarded him by “ Mother Péle” (as the 
natives term the crater), Among the 
latter class appears a contribution from 
the irrepressible Mark Twain. “ Few 
and far between” appear the signatures 
of ladies, and their descriptions denote 
that their researches seldom reach within 
the limits of the walls of the inner crater. 

The thick coverlids and heavy blankets 
upon our beds were strangely comforta- 
ble for these latitudes. Although fa- 
tigued to a great degree and consequently 
anxious for unbroken rest, one could not 
but awake and raise one’s self occasionally 
during the night, to gaze with awe upon 
the red glare and forks of flame from the 
subterranean fires below us, which re- 
flected brightly or in faint hues upon the 
clouds, as its fierceness increased or di- 
minished. This constant change in the 
intensity of the eruptions gives a peculiar 
interest and excitement, causing one at 
first to be in continual expectance and 
fear of some terrible outbreak. 

Before the sun has entirely bereft the 
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morning atmosphere of its freshness and 
vigor, we take up our staves (furnished 
by the thoughtful host), and having seen 
that our guides are supplied with a lunch 
for all hands, we step briskly forward, all 
impatience fora nearer acquaintance with 
Mother Péle; the guides bring up the rear, 
having first shod themselves with thick- 
soled sandals and strapped upon their 
shoulders canteens of fresh water. Al- 
most from the door of the “ Volcano 
House” the descent commences,—rough 
steps have been cut in the earth down 
the steep precipice, with a rustic hand- 
rail at the side. This affords a pleasant 
and romantic pastime at this stage of 
your day’s work—how differently it 
will strike you a few short hours hence, 
at the other end of your journey. 

For a mile our way is_ beautiful, 
through what appears like an artificial 
park, Large forest trees, bushes, plants, 
and vines surround us. The fruitful soil 
is covered not only by green turf, but. 
bearing flowers and berries of brilliant 
hues and every gradation of color—a 
deep scarlet, half pon-pon shaped flower 
growing upon the young koa tree is 
particularly conspicuous, the fibres of 
which, strung into a circular and plush- 
like necklace, make an ornament fit to 
adorn the person of a chief or “‘ chiefess.” 
And the berries—among which are straw- 
berries, cranberries, and raspberries—va- 
riegate with colors of pink, white, black, 
sky blue, and other shades. In every 
available space, upon rocks and the 
stumps of decaying trees are waving and 
nodding the graceful ferns, green, ochre, 
and scarlet. 

This was not exactly in accordance 
with my preconceived ideas of the crater 
of a volcano, and that volcano an active 
one; but although in the crater, it is, pro- 
perly speaking, a distinct one from that 
now inaction, the latter being the crater 
within the crater. A glimpse through 
the foliage assures me that ere long our 
pleasant shaded pathway will be substi- 
tuted for one in no way so agreeable, and 
more in keeping with my expectations,. 
In some places we crossed over bridges. 
and causeways constructed between 
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yawning chasms of invisible depth, 
treacherously adorned with ferns. The 
morning air is still fresh and delightful, 
and we sing and yell again to the echoes, 
which come answering back to us from 
the perpendicular wall of massive lava- 
rock to our left. Here and there our 
path is turned aside by an immense frag- 
ment of this granite-like substance, of 
many hundred tons’ weight, which has 
been detached and hurled down during 
some terrific commotion. 

And now suddenly emerging upon a 
vast field of lava lately upheaved, we toil 
on under a scorching sun, the black sur- 
face beneath our feet crunching like 
newly frozen snow at every step. Some 
places are uneven, like the billows of the 
sea, and others resemble the broken and 
jammed masses in an ice-blocked stream ; 
at long intervals acylindrical cone, ten or 
fifteen feet in height, of curiously colored 
and twisted lavas, and breathing hot air 
from the apertures at its summit, relieves 
the monotony in this desert called the 
“black-ledge ;” the latter portion of 
which, very rugged and difficult of pas- 
sage, terminates abruptly at the edge of 
the inner crater. Straight down before 
us lies a surface some three-quarters of a 
mile in diameter, which really looks to 
be a sort of platform, but little raised 
above the Infernal Regions. The crust 
is intersected by great pits forty or 
fifty feet wide, in which, through fire and 
‘smoke, one seems to get a view direct 
rinto that pit which is bottomless. 

Having stowed away in crevices of 
‘the rock our lunch and spare water, out 
of reach of the sun’s rays, the guide, 
‘with one canteen upon his shoulder, leads 
the way down into this fuming inner 
erater. We follow—not without some 
misgivings on my own part, I must con- 
fess, There is no sort of footway; hard 
rugged blocks of every size lie massed 
upon each other, having been tumbled 
down from the precipices above. The 
way is not only steep, but loose and 
shaky. Safe at last at the bottom, we 
are viewing with complacency this 
dangerous stage successfully accomplish- 
ed, when our native guide earnestly cau- 
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tions us to follow closely upon his foot- 
steps, He leads us over fields of undulat- 
ing lava, a black, scorching, and hollow- 
sounding surface; and over hideous 
fissures upon the gaping jaws of which 
stifling smoke almost overwhelms us, 
and entering upon a still lower surface, 
our rapid progress is hastened to a brisk 
trot, with moist handkerchiefs to our 
faces. In Indian file we hurry along 
through ashes and by burning lakes, 
proximity to which can only be en- 
dured by keeping to windward. At 
favorable points we stop, and one or two 
at a time advance to the brink of one of 
these lakes, or as near as can be endured, 
and gaze into its frightful depths. There, 
fiercely lashing itself against its burning 
walls, is the seething liquid fire, heaving, 
hissing, and spurting into the air witha 
heavy thud, whilst a great roaring and 
grumbling comes from the inmost re- 
cesses, 

Five of these lakes or pits comprise 
the active working force of Kilomea at 
this time. In some of these, cones 
are being formed by the constant 
spurting up of the red-hot substance, 
adeptly thrown as if by some unseen 
hand; as it touches the cone the cooler 
atmosphere turns it a shining black. 

Surely no spectacle vouchsafed to mor- 
tal man inspires a deeper feeling of awe 
and dread than does this. Who could 
stand upon the brink of this burning 
lake, feel its constant, mysterious pul- 
sations, and hear its ominous roar- 
ing, without having a new and over- 
whelming sense of the Omnipotence 
that can set bounds even to these mighty 
forces, 

The combined influence of a powerful 
heat from above and below, and the la- 
borious ascent of our return, render us 
a demoralized party in the end; but this 
is soon and wonderfully dispelled by the 
purity and invigorating influence of the 
cooler temperature of our retreat. So 
that after a substantial meal we saddle 
our rested beasts for a visit to a pulu 
Ranch, not far distant. 

Pulu is generally used throughout the 
Island for filling pillows and mattresses, 
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and is exported in considerable quanti- 
ties, but is valued only as a cheap and 
second-rate article. Its culture is admi- 
rably adapted to the indolence of the na- 
tives, as the giant fern from which it is 
collected grows profusely and vigorously 
in a state of nature. When the plant 
has attained maturity, and has a stout 
stalk, they pull from it a few of the top- 
most stems upon which grow the leaves, 
and beating upon the surface of the trunk 
thus laid bare, a woolly, orange-colored 
stuff is laid loose in flakes, which they 
gather and spread to dry upon layers of 
fern-leaves upon the ground. When suffi- 
ciently cured by the action of the sun it is 
packed in bags and ready for usegr export. 

In this way we canter over acres of 
wild strawberry plants, at this season 
(unfortunately for us) not in berry. 

The discomfort of a rough afternoon’s 
ride from Hilo is well repaid by a sight of 
Rainbow Falls, a superb fall of water of 
ninety feet over a projecting ledge of 
lava, horseshoe shaped, 

Leaving the port of Hilo, and taking a 
return course for Oahu, we find our- 
selves at early morning within a few 
miles of the shore of Moui, a small isl- 
and, and an ascent from all sides more or 
less steep, broken with table-lands to- 
wards the summit of the mountain of 
Kalliakalla, some 10,000 feet above the 
sea, enclosing the largest crater in the 
world, for many hundreds of years in- 
active. The blue waves dash in upon a 
rocky and jagged shore, spouting oc- 
casionally high into air where some 
sharp obstruction bars the way; then 
comes the mountain side covered with 
scrubby trees, dry grass, and lines of black 
lava from ancient eruptions. Up, up, 
and ever up, until a girdle of fleecy clouds 
obscures the view; then the mountain 
side again, and then the rocky summit, 
elear cut against the blue sky beyond. 
We may well imagine that to look down 
at sunrise from the peak is an experience 
superlatively grand. 

On a declining plateau upon the South- 
western exposure is situated the most 
successful sugar plantation of the group 
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—that of Capt. Makee, before alluded to— 
bearing the suggestive and altogether 
civilized name of “‘ Rose Ranch,” The re- 
putation thus heralded in its name is fully 
upheld by the well-planned and beautifully 
kept gardens surrounding the mansion- 
house, autocratically cultured by a Ger- 
man landscape gardener. Outlying these 
are extensive quarters for the “hands,” 
large mills, with smoking chimneys loom- 
ing far above, and in every direction 
waving fields of cane, matured, half-grown 
and just transplanted, in every stage of 
growth and in every shade of green. One 
thousand acres of this plant alone are 
spread before you, some fields of which 
are within the lines of the fleecy clouds 
that ever float upon the mountain side 
at this elevation. All this is reclaimed 
from desolation; even more wonderful, 
groves of beautiful trees glitter in the sun- 
light where nature, unsolicited, vouch- 
safed not a leaf, 

Within the mills all is bustle and ac- 
tivity. Here the cane can be watched 
through the various processes, from 
where it is shot in from flumes which 
extend to the fields above, through the 
crushing, the boiling, airing, and skim- 
ming, and on to its exit from the mechan- 
ical contrivances (many of which are 
managed by skilled Chinamen )—a light 
brown sugar, ready to be packed in kegs 
and hauled down to the landing, there to 
be shipped for San Francisco direct—for 
our host owns his own ships and has com- 
manded his own fleet of whalers in his 
day, like an admiral. Those wondrous 
adventures of his in the Northern Oceans 
among icebergs, and in the Southern Seas 
among pirates, he can spin into many a 
goodly yarn of more thrilling interest 
than it will be your good luck often to 
listen to. 

Heeding our captain’s timely warning 
that a south-west blow renders this an 
unsafe anchorage, we mount the mus- - 
tangs placed at our disposal and descend 
to our little craft, which conveys us on 
the morrow safely to our point of de- 
parture, the enlightened city of Hon- 
olulu. 
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“Tr isso hard!” I said, 
And sat within and told my troubles o'er: 
A hand fell softly on my bowéd head, 
Yet no one passed my door. 


“A fancy!” then I said; 
“But O to feel that touch for evermore! 

Methinks, indeed, I could be comforted! "— 
And sorrowed as before. 


“No other heart can know!" 
Brake out my grief again with bitter cry ; 
“And God is far—so far my faith lets go 


Her hold on Heaven to die!” 


Then some one stoopéd low, 
His heart full-throbbing, as with tears, close by : 
“Lord! is it Thou so movéd by my woe?” 


He answered: “It is I.” 


————- ¢- —_____ 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 


BY HER DAUGHTER, MADAME DE LASTEYRIE, 
(Continued from page 275.) 


I praw near, my dear children, to the 
sorrowful period when we were separa- 
ted from my mother, and when our 
anxieties became so painful. I would 
have liked to make you better acquainted 
with all that she was during the time 
I have spoken to you of her; it was 
necessary, however, to have lived under 
these circumstances and to have known 
her personally to judge her truly. The 
life that we led was as sad as calami- 
tous. Nothing, however, was neglected 
by my mother, and she endeavored to 
grieve us as little as possible. She thought 
of everything, even of our amusements, 
and devoted herself to the care of our 
education as she would have done in less 
troubled times. In the morning she 
walked out with us, and near some stream, 
in front of our charming mountains, she 
gave us agreeable reedings. I remember 
still the intense pleasure I experienced 
m those moments. My mother’s piety 
sustained her in the midst of her troubles; 
it consisted above all in a sweet resigna- 


tion to the will of God. . . . My mother 
found a sensible relief from all her trou- 
bles in the pious exercises which she 
performed withus, Notwithstanding my 
youth at that time, I still preserve the 
precious remembrance of them, She col- 
lected together every Sunday the pious 
women of the village, in order to pray 
with them and to join in spirit in the 
sacrifice of the Mass, at which they could 
no longer assist. She did not wish to 
give up these pious reunions, although 
they were the subject of many denuncia- 
tions ; for not being able to accuse her of 
aristocracy, they spoke much of her fa- 
naticism. 

The decree of the 17th of September 
was the announcement of greater and 
more general persecutions than those we 
had already experienced ; it ordered the 
creation of jails in the chief place of each 
district, in order to confine there the 
fathers, mothers, relations, or agents of 
emigrants, as well as all the late nobles 
who had not given constant proofs of at- 
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tachment to the Revolution. They form- 
ed committees to point out the suspected. 
The representative Solon Reynaud, of 
Puy, was sent there on a mission, and 
made the committees up of the most de- 
cided Jacobins, 

Every one hastened to solicit certifi- 
cates of civism. My mother would have 
been able to procure a very good one 
from the Municipality of Aurat, but she 
did not wish it to be different from that 
of my aunt, who required in a very de- 
cided manner that her patriotism should 
not be questioned. My mother had con- 
sequently but an insignificant one. All 
the inmates of the chateau obtained them. 
She carried them to Brioude ; for in order 
to make them valid, it was necessary they 
should be signed by the revolutionary 
committee. She presented first those of 
the servants, which were approved after 
some difficulty. The evil disposition 
which she noticed made her fear a refu- 
sal in presenting hers and that of my 
aunt; she retired without speaking of 
them, 

A few days after,a member of the 
revolutionary committee came to Chava- 
niac to look over some papers, in order 
to burn those, they said, which were in- 
fected with feudalism. My mothershow- 
ed her indifference at that measure in 
such a natural manner that the commis- 
sioner was quite surprised. 

Tn the mean time the country was ina 
state of desolation. They arrested the 
ex-nobles, the aristocrats, and even the 
honest patriots, but little known, by whom 
we had been protected. My mother re- 
ceived the 21st Brumaire (12th of No- 
vember) positive intelligence that she 
would be arrested the next day. She 
concealed the news from us until the fol- 
lowing morning. The day was passed in 
this cruel expectation. 

That day the assorting of the docu- 
ments was finished. All the papers were 
put in a cart, as well as the bust of the 
King, and that of Mirabeau, in order to 
make of them a bonfire, and to dance 
around it. But they were obliged to 
carry everything to Aurat, the inhabi- 
tants of Chavaniac refusing to take part 
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at a féte the day my mother was to be 
arrested. 

M. Granchier, commissioner of the 
revolutionary committee, arrived at the 
chateau the evening of the same day, 
with a detachment of the National Guard 
of Paulhaguet, We were all assembled 
in my mother’s room, where the resolu- 
tion of the committee was read which 
ordered her arrest. She presented the 
certificate of civism given by the com- 
mune. M. Granchier replied that it was 
too old, that not being signed by the 
committee it was of no avail. ‘“ Citizen,” 
asked my sister, “are the daughters 
prevented from following their mothers?” 
“Yes, mademoiselle,” answered the com- 
missioner. She insisted, adding that she 
was included in the law, for the reason 
that she was sixteen years old. He ap- 
peared touched. In order not to yield 
to this feeling he began to recount all the 
arrests he had made in the vicinity. He 
did not insist upon my mother’s going to 
pass the night in the church of Aurat, 
where he had collected together all the 
ladies of the county, but contented him- 
self with her promise to proceed there 
the next morning before nine o’clock, in 
order to start for Brioude, with all the 
suspected of the canton. 

My mother kept up the courage of 
every one. She tried to persuade us 
that this separation would not be long. 
She had need of this hope, and infused it 
in those around her. The departure from 
Aurat was made amid the cries of chil- 
dren whose parents were taken away, 
and the consternation of those who re- 
mained, 

The jail of Brioude was already full, 
They crowded into it, however, the 
newly arrested persons. My mother 
found herself in the midst of all the 
aristocratic ladies with whom, since the 
revolution, she had not had the slightest 
intercourse. They were at first very 
insolent. It was certainly not in their 
present situation that my mother would 
have wished to make them sensible of 
their unkindness; she sought only to 
avoid occasions of coming into contact 
with them. She was content to finda 
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place in‘a room which served as a pas- 
sage, and where three women of Brioude 
were already established, among whom 
was the pious wife of a baker. They 
received her in a very touching manner. 
The prejudices of the other ladies were 
not, however, of long duration; they 
soon shared the admiration which my 
mother inspired in all who approached 
her. The society of the jail was divided 
into coteries which mutually detested 
each other, but each one professed at- 
tachment to her. My mother was not 
long in discovering that there was noth- 
ing to do for her deliverance, and it was 
only necessary to keep herself from 
being thought of in order to escape 
greater evils. Yet notwithstanding that 
conviction, and although she would not 
have asked anything for herself, the desire 
of being useful to persons by whom she 
was surrounded made her often speak, 
in order to present their requests with 
more skill than they could have done 
themselves. She ventured one day to 
ask purer air for a sick person, who was 
in asmall room with eleven others, which 
brought upon her a volley of abuse im- 
possible to repeat. Except in this cir- 
cumstance the members of the commit- 
tee showed her more respect than the 
other suspected persons. 

The news which my mother received 
at that time from Paris painfully agitat- 
ed her. My grandmother, and aunt de 
Noailles, who had remained for a long 
time at Saint Germain, to take care of 
the Marshal de Noailles in his old age, 
returned after his death to Paris, drawn 
there for the purpose of receiving reli- 
gious aid. It was not long before they 
were placed in arrest at their own home, 
the Hotel de Noailles. The thoughts of 
my mother, full of alarm at their situa- 
tion, were painfully sad. We were far 
from her at Chavaniac; the childish plays 
of my brother and myself often diverted 
our minds, but my sister, being older than 
we, could receive no consolation. My 
aunt de Chavaniac was placed in arrest 
in January, 1794; on account of her 
great age she was left at Chavaniac. The 
commissioner intrusted with carrying 
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to her the decision of the committee 
told her that it was based upon her being 
the mother of an emigrant. Very indif- 
ferent to her arrest, the word mother 
alone struck my aunt. “Citizen,” re- 
plied she, “I have no longer. the happi- 
ness of being a mother.” Then she shed 
copious tears, which the remembrance of 
her daughter, who had died sixteen years 
before, always called forth. 

We had from time to time communi- 
cation with my mother. We sent 
linen to her every week. The bill was 
sent in the package, and we wrote on 
the other side of the paper, which was 
not discovered. She replied in the same 
way; but this means of correspondence 
was too unsafe to be used in giving any 
other news than that relating to our 
health. The daughter of the innkeeper 
(the excellent Madame Pelatan), thirteen 
years old, succeeded sometimes in get- 
ting near my mother when she carried 
the meals to the jail. Abuse and blows 
she was very indifferent to, provided she 
could succeed in looking upon her, and 
could send us word that she was well. 

We learned in January, 1794, that it 
was not impossible to gain over the 
jailer, and getinto the prison. M. Frestel 
took upon himself this always perilous 
transaction. He succeeded in it. It 
was agreed that he should convey one 
of us every fifteen days to Brioude. My 
sister went there first. She started at 
night on horseback, remained the next 
day at the house of the devoted inn- 
keeper of whom I have spoken, and 
passed the night with my mother, but 
was obliged to tear herself from her at 
daylight. My sister made us very happy 
in relating to us the details of that blessed 
visit. Each of us in turn had the same 
good fortune. Sometimes the journey 
was rendered useless by some unex- 
pected obstacle. They took me but once 
to Brioude. The sale of my father’s pro- 
perty was resumed at that time. My 
mother, who thought it advantageous to 
be present at this sale, begged permission 
to attend it, guarded, if it were necessary, 
by fusileers, M. Frestel undertook to 
carry her request to Puy, where he was 
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going to see the President Regnaud. He 
was obliged to listen to a torrent of 
abuse of my father, whose entrails the 
citizen Solon Regnaud said he would like 
to tear out; of my mother, who, he 
maintained, was the personification of 
Noailles pride; of us, who were, he added, 
serpents nourished in the bosom of the 
republic. My mother’s request was of 
course refused. M. Frestel returned with 
his mind full of sinister presentiments, 

The citizen Solon Regnaud soon after 
left the department. That seemed to us 
at first a relief, but we were mistaken ; 
his presence in Paris was injurious to us. 
He was succeeded by the representative 
Guyardin, who had the reputation of 
being less violent. He boasted of his 
republican simplicity, and wore, as an 
evidence of it, in his button-hole a fork 
and spoon of wood. My mother’s health 
kept up as her courage did. She was the 
resource of all those by whom she was 
surrounded, and sought unceasingly the 
means of serving her companions. She 
thought she might be useful to some 
feeble women, among them a religious 
almost blind, by proposing to them to 
keep house together; she made them 
believe that they were contributing to 
the daily expenses, which she almost 
always defrayed. It was she also who 
did the cooking; but this kind of life was 
very painful to her. The room, too, 
where five or six persons slept, was se- 
parated from the common passage only 
by a screen, and the quarrels between 
the persons of different societies, shut up 
in this place, were a continual subject cf 
annoyance, 

But soon one single thought engrossed 
my mother, and plunged her into the 
deepest affliction. She learned that my 
grandmother, my aunt, as well as the 
wife of Marshal de Noailles, had been 
transferred to the Luxembourg. 

It was the end of May (the 8th Prai- 
rial), I think, that the order to convey 
my mother to the prison of La Force, at 
Paris, reached Brioude. M. Gissaguer, 
brother of M. de Montfleury, then a 
prisoner in the jail, had remained captain 
of the gendarmerie; he was intrusted 
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with this measure. He Went to my 
mother, and not being able to command 
his feelings sufficiently to speak, showed 
her the order of the Committee of 
General Safety. The persons who were 
present in the room were very uneasy. 
“Tt is not before the revolutionary tribunal 
that I am called, ladies,” said my mother to 
them ; “I am transferred to Paris.” Then 
she went up to M, de Montfleury’s room 
to determine what she ought to do. 

M. Gissaguer, who for his brother's 
sake was particularly devoted to her, told 
her that the order stated she should be 
conveyed from one brigade to another; 
but in order to spare her this annoyance 
he offered to accompany her and go by 
stage. “ Monsieur,” said my mother 
to him, “do you believe it possible that 
I could think on the way of making my 
escape? I would never consent to en- 
danger a guardian like you, or your 
brother, to whom I owe my life; but I 
accept your offer.” 

M. Gissaguer assured her that every 
attempt at escape was impracticable: 
then she decided to set out with him. 
She wrote to us before M. Gissaguer was 
made responsible for her, and had at that 
time the idea of making her escape; but 
the fear of drawing harsher treatment 
upon her companions determined her 
not to think of it again. 

My mother succeeded in getting her 
departure delayed twenty-four hours, 
The next morning, after having sent us 
an express, she ascended to the room of 
the curate of Chavaniac, who was con- 
fined in the same house, in order to make 
her confession, The curate was less in a 
state to hear her than she was to speak 
to him. After her confession she went 
into the garret where they had lodged 
the nuns of Brioude, prisoners like her- 
self, and composed her weary mind by 
praying to God in common with them. 
She was then transferred to the criminal 
prison, to wait for M. Frestel, who was 
not permitted to enter the jail. 

We received, on awaking, my mother's 
letter, and you can judge of our despair. 
The commissioner had been delayed, and 
we feared she was no longer at Brioude, 
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M. Frestel set out immediately. He did 
not take any of us, for fear of retarding 
his progress. He carried the small jewels 
belonging to persons in the house, who 
offered them that they might be sold, to 
spare my mother the removal in a cart 
from one brigade to another. 

M. Frestel, on arriving at Brioude, 
found everybody, even the Jacobins, in 
dismay. He easily obtained a delay of 
twenty-four hours. We reached the 
criminal prison soon after he did. We 
found my mother in a room alone, but 
irons were near a pallet, upon which she 
had thrown herself to seek some repose. 
It was decided that M. Frestel should 
follow her carriage, and that he should 
go to see Mr. Morris at his country seat 
near Melun, in the hope that his position 
as American Minister would allow him 
to take measures in her behalf. The vio- 
lence of my sister’s despair was frightful. 
Through the entreaties of M. Frestel she 
obtained from my mother permission to 
follow her, and to go also to the American 
Minister to implore his aid. She passed 
then from the most intense grief to the 
greatest joy: it seemed to her that my 
mother would not get off, since she was 
to go with her. She remgined a short 
time at the prison, and left us to go to 
Puy, to obtain permission to leave the 
Department. She was to join my mother 
en the route. 

We remained, my brother and I, in 
the horrible room where my mother was 
confined. She prayed to God with us, 
and as it was in the octave of the As- 
cension, she made us say with her the 
Veni, sancte Spiritus. At twelve o'clock 
M. Gissaguer entered the room, and said 
it was necessary to start. My mother 
made to George and me her last re- 
quests. She made us promise, if she died, 
to seek and seize upon every opportunity 
which presented itself of joining my 
father. She suffered at seeing us, so 
young, experience such cruel grief. 

My sister during that day was at Puy. 
Notwithstanding a thousand obstacles, 
she succeeded in reaching the citizen 
Guyardin; she begged him to make in- 
quiries about my mother, and to send 
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the result of them to Paris. He did not 
disturb himself, but remained seated at 
his desk, continuing to write, while she 
addressed to him the most passionate en- 
treaties. He refused to read a letter 
from my mother which Anastasie pre- 
sented to him, saying that he could not 
trouble himself with a prisoner summoned 
to Paris, and mingled very coarse jokes 
with his refusal. My unhappy sister left 
him in a violent state of despair and in- 
dignation. This cruel Guyardin did not 
even grant her the permission necessary 
to leave the department in order to fol- 
low my mother’s carriage. She re- 
turned immediately to Aurat, where the 
municipality had given to my mother 
the certificate of civism, which she be- 
lieved it useful to have. They spoke 
there of the good wishes the inhabitants 
expressed in her behalf, in the strongest 
and most touching terms, but the muni- 
cipality were satisfied that they could 
not grant passports to ex-nobles. My 
poor sister was in despair, and allowed 
M. Frestel to depart. She was brought 
back to Chavaniac completely crushed. 
There remained scarcely time for her 
companion to join my mother at Melun. 
He made haste to get his passport signed 
by the district authorities. ‘“ He is going 
away,” said one of the administrators, 
“to be the obliging defender of persons 
who ought not to have any.”—‘‘I would 
like,” he replied, “to have the ability to 
do it; Iam sure that even in this hall I 
should be envied.” 

My mother bore the journey well, and 
nothing happened on the route ; but the 
nearer they approached Paris the less 
good feeling they encountered. At Fon- 
tainebleau a mob collected around the 
carriage, and held the most atrocious 
conversation. 

**+M. Frestel joined my mother 
at Melun. M. Gissaguer withdrew to 
allow him to talk to her alone; he then 
left to go to Mr. Morris. 

My mother took advantage of the time 
she was to remain at Melun to write to 
each one of us; the longest letter was to 
Anastasie. She had summoned up all her 
strength to write, she said, to beg her to 
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pardon from the bottom of her heart 
those who had refused her the consola- 
tion of following her. 

My mother arrived at Paris the 19th 
Prairial, eve of the festival of the Su- 
preme Being, three days before that on 
which, by the decree of the 22d, was or- 
ganized a new terror in this reign of 
terror. The massacres of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal had increased at that 
time to sixty victimsaday. Everything 
seemed to announce to my mother that 
she was going to certain death. Her 
conductor was so much affected that he 
could not overcome his grief; and she 
was obliged to represent to him that, 
after having brought her thus far, it was 
not necessary to compromise himself 
uselessly. He placed hor at Petite 
Force, and went to say to M. Beauchet 
that having for a long time accepted his 
friendly attentions she had forbidden 
him, as well as all her friends, to take 
any step having for its object to pro- 
cure her the slightest mitigation. That, 
however, did not prevent Madame Beau- 
chet going every two days to the door 
of the prison. She satisfied herself at 
the grating that my mother was still 
there, and wrote to us of it. You can 
judge of our agony during the two 
months which followed the departure of 
my mother for Paris, We _ expected 
every day the most dreadful news. 
About this time the chateau and furni- 
ture of Chavaniac were sold. My aunt 
repurchased her bed, and what was in- 
dispensable to her ; but they carried away 
her brother’s portrait, which had been 
her consolation since the battle of Min- 
den, where he had been killed. 

The peasants of the commune brought 
us cheerfully what was necessary for our 
subsistence; for until the return of M, 
Frestel we had lived on the money which 
the people of the village lent, with touch- 
ing promptness, to my aunt. Every 
day notice was given that she, as well as 
my sister, were to be placed in the jail 
at Brioude, and my brother and I in the 
almshouse, 

The stay at Petite Force was frightful. 
My mother found among the number of 
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prisoners some respectable persons, but 
she had no resource of any kind. It 
was there she learned the horrors which 
were committed every day, and which 
surpassed everything she could have im- 
agined. She expected to encounter the 
greatest dangers on account of her name, 
but she was ignorant that they would 
destroy, indiscriminately, all persons, 
one after the other. She trembled for 
those who were so dear to her, and who 
she knew were confined at the Luxem- 
bourg. She did not dare to have any 
correspondence with them for fear of 
drawing attention to them, and thus 
adding to the dangers of their situation. 

At the end of fifteen days my mother 
was transferred to Plessis. It was an 
old college where my father had been 
raised, but which was now transformed 
into a prison. She found there her cou- 
sin, the Duchess de Duras, whom she had 
seen but little since the revolution, on 
account of her strong aristocratic opin- 
ions. She was received by her in the 
most touching manner, and she formed 
for her, in these horrible times, an attach- 
ment which she always cherished. Two 
days after the arrival of my mother at 
Plessis they learned that the Marshal 
de Mouchy and his wife had perished on 
the scaffold. My mother was commis- 
sioned to announce it to their daughter ; 
she had the same mission to perform to 
a very interesting young woman who 
lost her husband; it was Madame de 
Caradeuc, daughter-in-law of M. de la 
Chalotais. 

Since the law of the 22d Prairial the 
revolutionary tribunal had destroyed 
sixty persons a day. One of the build- 
ings of Plessis served as a depot to the 
Conciergerie, where were seen leaving 
this place every morning twenty pri- 
soners, who went out to their deaths, 
“The idea that we shall be soon of this 
number,” wrote my mother, “renders us 
stronger for such a sight.” She thought 
twice that they had come for her to take 
her place among the victims. She occu- 
pied at Plessis a small garret on the 
fifth floor, where she had the advantage 
of being alone. When she felt her 
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strength failing, she regained it again by 
repeating with faith those first words of 
the Creed: “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty.” She made at Plessis a will 
or testament, of which the following are 
some passages :— 


“Lord, Thou hast been my help and 
strength, in the extreme troubles which 
have fallen upon me. Thou art my God ; 
all the events of my life are in Thy hands, 
Come to my aid; be always with me, and 
then I shall fear nothing, in the midst 
even of the shadow of death. 

**T have always lived, and I hope, with 
the grace of God, to die in the bosom of 
the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church. 
I declare that it is in the principles of this 
holy religion that I have found my sup- 
port, in its practices my consolation. I 
have confidence that it will sustain me at 
the moment of death. I believe in Thee, 
O my God, in all that Thou hast revealed 
to thy Church ; I hope for all that Thou 
hast promised ; I put my whole confidence 
in the merits of Jesus Christ, and in the 
price of His blood; I desire to conform 
my. life to His, and I join my sufferings to 
His sufferings, my death to His death. I 
hope, my God, to love Thee above all things, 
and to attain through Thy grace the hap- 
piness of loving Thee eternally. I accept 
without reserve the means which Thy 
Providence has chosen to lead me to this 
happy end. 

‘“*T pardon from the bottom of my 
heart all my enemies, if I have any, my 
persecutors, whoever they may be, and 
even the persecutors of those I love. I 
pray God to heap blessings upon them, 
and to pardon them as I pardon them. 
Lord, in praying for our persecutors, as 
sincerely as thy grace inspires me, Thou 
wilt not cast away my prayers for those 
most dear to me, and Thou wilt deal with 
us according to the greatness of 'Thy mercy. 
Have pity on me, O my God. 

**T declare that I have never ceased to 
be faithful to my country, that I have 
never taken part in any intrigue which 
could trouble it, that my sincerest wishes 
are for its happiness, that the principles 
of my attachment for it are unshaken, and 
that no persecution, from whatever side it 
comes, can alter them. A model very 
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dear to my heart, gives me the example 
of these sentiments. 

*T give to my children my tenderest 
blessings, and I ask of God, at the price 
of that life which I had desired to conse- 
crate to their happiness, to guide their ef- 
forts to render themselves worthy of 
him. 

“Tt is in the name of Jesus Christ that 
I ask all the favors that I hope for. Full 
of confidence in Thy great mercy, I sur- 
render my dear children, I surrender my 
soul into Thy hands. I know, my God, 
that it is in Thee I have placed my trust, 
and that Thou art sufficiently powerful to 
deliver me in the day of judgment, and to 
unite usall to bless Thee forever. It isin 
Thee, and Thee alone, that I have placed all 
myhope. Have pity on me, O my God!” 


My mother passed fifty days at La 
Force and Plessis, expecting death every 
moment. She was ignorant of her per- 
sonal losses, although it was the custom 
to cry out near the prisons the list of 
each day’s victims. They succeeded in 
concealing from her, as well as from 
Madame de Duras, that my grandmother 
and aunt de Noailles had been put to 
death the 4th Thermidor, with the wife 
of the Marshal de Noailles, mother of my 
grandfather. The three generations per- 
ished together. 

In the midst of the tumult caused by 
the revolution of the 10th Thermidor, it 
was believed at one time that they were 
going to massacre the prisoners; then 
they learned the death of Robespierre, 
and knew that the murders of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal had ceased, My 
mother’s first thought was to send to the 
Luxembourg; but as she was always 
fearful of compromising the persons s0 
dear to her whom she believed still 
there, Madame de Duras wrote the note 
for her. The reply of the jailer informed 
them of everything. I cannot, my dear 
children, describe my mother’s state. 
She tried in her letters to let us hope 
that we would be a consolation to her, 
but in the first moments of her grief she 
did not believe it possible to receive any. 
“Thank God,” she wrote to us later, 
“for having preserved my life, my mind, 
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my strength; do not regret having been 
far from me. God has kept me from re- 
belling against him, but I could not for a 
long time bear the thought of human 
consolation.” 

Her resignation to the command of 
God, who had crowned these holy vic- 
tims, was entire. She made frequent use 
of the Psalms. No person felt better 
than she their beauty. They had pro- 
cured for her at Plessis a little book of 
psalms in Latin. Without having learn- 
ed that language, she had made such use 
of the offices of the church that this book, 
the only one she had, was a great re- 
source to her; it was there her heart, 
torn by all kinds of tortures, found 
words with which she could make known 
to God her wants and ours. In searching 
it her confidence revived. ee 

In the first days which followed the 
10th Thermidor people still looked upon 
themselves as between life and death. 
The massacres had ceased, but they 
might begin again, and the impression of 
fright remained deep in all minds, As 
tomy mother, she was absorbed in her 
grief, and wrote to my brother that the 
idea of following in footsteps so dear had 
changed for her the details of the last 
suffering into sweetness. 

The new committee of general safety, 
composed of Thermidoriens, commis- 
sioned towards the end of Fructidor 
(September) the representatives» Bour- 
don de l’Oise and Legendre to visit the 
prison of Plessis, and to decide the fate 
ofthe prisoners, All were set at liberty. 
They made some objections as to giving 
Madame de Duras her freedom; but 
Legendre declared that she had gone 
through too many misfortunes for them 
to be able to impute aristocracy to her 
asacrime, After this observation she 
left as the rest of the prisoners. My 
mother appeared the last; they did not 
like to announce her as they had done 
the others; it was for her to speak a 
name which she was accustomed to 
glory in. The representatives concluded 
that her husband had too obviously be- 
trayed his country for them to assume 
the responsibility to decide upon what 
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concerned her, and she had therefore to 
send her papers to the committee. She 
begged the commissioners to present 
them, knowing no person who would un- 
dertake this errand. “You did not 
speak so,” said Legendre, “when you 
were so insolent to your aides-de- 
camp.” 

My mothey was too much absorbed 
in her grief to feel keenly the prolonga- 
tion of her captivity; but she thought 
of us, and concealed as well as she could 
the result of the commissioners’ visit, in 
order to leave us some hope. She 
wished to quit France so soon as she 
could leave the prison. Mr. Monroe, the 
new United States Minister, hastened 
with his wife to the prison to see her; he 
perseveringly solicited her deliverance, 
but without success, 

The number of prisoners kept as ob- 
jects of suspicion being no longer con- 
siderable, they changed the designation 
of the greater part of the houses of con- 
finement, and that of Plessis was appro- 
priated to receiving those who were 
waiting trial. My mother, overwhelmed 
with grief, was not willing to ask for a 
change of prison; sbe was transferred 
through the course of things, first, to the 
street Amandiers, afterwards to the 
street Notre-Dame-des-Champs. In the 
first of these houses she found herself 
alone with twenty planters. At first 
they looked upon her with ill-will, on 
account of her zeal for the interests of 
the blacks; but they did not long resist 
the impression she always produced; 
they left the prison professing admiration 
for her. It seemed that her captivity 
had been prolonged in order, that she 
might receive the homage of men of the 
most opposite parties, and even the most 
criminal, Her old companions in mis- 
fortune were replaced every day by par- 
tisans of the frightful government which 
had just fallen. She was some time with 
the tutor of Saint Just, who boasted of 
his pupil; then with the prosecutor at 
the tribunal of Orarge, renowned among 
so many others for his atrocities; she 
obtained there, as elsewhere, the respect 
of all. Her physical sufferings were 
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great during the rigorous winter of 1794 
and 1795. The prisoners took their 
meals in a large hall, without fire, and 
had scarcely any in their rooms; every 
thing froze in the one my mother occu- 
pied, and as she was very sensitive to 
cold she suffered a great deal. She re- 
ceived during the four months she passed 
in the house Delmas, street Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, the visits of M. Carichon. 
He was the holy priest who had accom- 
panied my grandmother and aunt even 
to the foot of the scaffold ; it was he who 
had given them absolution, and who had 
been a witness of their sacrifice. Before, 
when they were confined at the Hoétel 
de Noailles, he had procured for them re- 
ligious aid; he came now to bring the 
same consolation to my mother. 

Attempts were constantly made to 
procure her liberty. The United States 
Minister employed himself perseveringly 
for it. Madame Beauchet went over 
and over again to the citizen Colombel, 
judge advocate of the committee, who 
found each time pretexts for new delays. 
Finally, the members of the committee 
were favorably disposed, with the excep- 
tion of Legendre, who always refused his 
signature, necessary to setting her at 
liberty. Madame de Duras went to see 
him at his toilet. She reminded him of 
her obligations to him, and added that 
my mother had experienced as many 
misfortunes as she, and consequently had 
the same claims. He promised not to 
oppose her deliverance any longer, and 
the order for it was indeed signed the 
2d Pluviose (22d of January, 1795). 

My mother’s first care on coming out 
of prison was to go to Mr. Monroe, to 
thank him for what he had done for her, 
She asked him to complete his work 
by obtaining a passport for herself and 
family. She regarded herself as insepa- 
rable from her daughters, and never had 
but one object, that of joining my father 
with us. But before setting out she 
wished to settle the fate of her son; she 
could neither leave him in France, nor 
take him to Germany in the midst of his 
father’s enemies; she decided to send him 
to America, 
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My mother, on leaving the prison, felt 
great pleasure in seeing again her aunt, 
Madame de Ségur, who lived at Chate- 
nay, afew leagues from Paris. She was 
received by her with the greatest ten- 
derness, and rendered herself useful there 
as she did everywhere she went. She 
found the young Laura de Ségur ani- 
mated with the most fervent religious 
zeal, She quieted her thoughts, pro- 
cured for her religious aid, after which 
she gave heruseful and loving advice, 
Madame de Ségur did my mother good; 
a gentle grace, which added to the charm 
of a lovely countenance, produced a feel- 
ing of peace, and her stay there brought 
quiet to her troubled heart. ‘She has 
awakened in my almost dead life,” she 
wrote us, ‘a great and tender interest.” 

Six days after she left the prison, my 
mother was reunited to my brother, 
whom she had sent for. . . . My mother 
had an intense desire to see us again, 
She did not wish to leave Paris, how- 
ever, until she had obtained for my 
brother a passport to America; she was 
sure it was in the United States that 
my father would wish him to be; she 
did not hesitate to make this sacrifice 
and to send George away. M. de Ségur 
made her acquainted with M. Boissy 
d’Anglas, a very influential member of the 
new cothmittee of public safety, who em- 
ployed himself in righting many wrongs. 
He obtained the passport for my brother 
under the name of Motier, and he made 
his colleagues sign it without their 
knowing for whom it was destined. M. 
Frestel would have had one likewise, 
but in order to avoid suspicion it was 
decided they should not set out together; 
that Mr. Russell, a citizen of Boston, 
should conduct George to Havre; that 
he should embark on a small vessel, 
where he was acquainted with no one, 
and where his name even should not be 
known, My mother decided that he 
should wait at Mr. Russell’s house the 
arrival of M. Frestel, She did not wish 
him to be known in the United States 
before having a guide, and then he was 
only to go to General Washington, to 
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whom she wrote the following letter, 
which George was to deliver to him. 


“Srr: Isendtoyoumyson. Although 
I have not had the consolation of making 
myself heard, and obtaining from you the 
kind of service which I believed proper to 
deliver his father from the hands of our 
enemies, because your views were differ- 
ent from mine, my confidence is not aba- 
ted, and it is with that deep and sincere 
sentiment that I place this dear child un- 
der the protection of the United States, 
which he has been so long accustomed to 

as his second home, and which I 
have thought for some time must be our 
asylum, and under the particular pro- 
tection of their President, whose feelings 
for his father I know. 

“The person who will deliver to you 
this letter, sir, has been since our misfor- 
tunes our support, our resource, our con- 
solation, the guide of my son. I desire 
that he should continue to be so; that, 
until his arrival, my son should remain 
secluded at the house of Mr. Russel; that 
once reunited he shall never be separated 
from him again, and that we shall have 
the happiness, some day, of all being to- 
gether ia the land of liberty. It is to the 
generous care of this friend that my chil- 
dren owe the preservation of their mother’s 
life, He went, notwithstanding every dan- 
ger, to make known to Mr. Morris my situa- 
tion, and after having the courage to go 
through the whole of France, at this fright- 
ful time, in the train of a prisoner to all 
appearances consigned to death, he ob- 
tained from the Minister of the United 
States some measures, the effect of which 
has probably been to defer my execution, 
which I expected, from the revolution of 
the 10th Thermidor. He will tell you 
that I have never furnished a pretext for 
any accusation ; that my country has never 
had anything to reproach me with; and I 
will tell you that it is near him, and with 
him, that my son has constantly learned, 
in the abyss of misfortune, to distinguish 
liberty from the horrors with which they 
have dared to mingle its name. In receiv- 
ing every day from him the example of the 
most generous qualities, my son has been 
trained to that generosity which has pre- 
served, and will preserve always, I hope, 
in his heart the love of a country where so 
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many dear victims have been immolated ; 
where his father is unappreciated and per- 
secuted ; where his mother has been six- 
teen months a prisoner. The completion 
of the sacrifices which this dear friend has 
made for us is now to separate himself 
from a family he tenderly loves. The de- 
sire of my heart is to make known to Mr. 
Washington what he is, and what we are 
indebted tohim for. A simple letter would 
fulfil this object very badly. When will I 
be able to fulfil it myself? 

‘* My wish is that my son should lead a 
very obscure life in America; that he 
should resume the studies which three 
years of misfortune have interrupted, and 
that, removed from the places which could 
humble or rouse the indignation of his soul, 
he can labor to render himself -capable of 
fulfilling the duties of a citizen of the 
United States, whose sentiments and prin- 
ciples will be always in harmony with a 
citizen of France. 

‘*T will tell you nothing now of my po- 
sition, nor of that which interests me 
more than mine. I will leave the friend 
who will present to you this letter to be 
the expounder of the sentiments of my 
heart, much too blighted to express any 
other than that of gratitude. I owe much 
to Mr. Monroe, and Messrs. Skypwith and 
Mountflorence, for their kindness and the 
service they have rendered me. 

‘*T beseech Mr. Washington to accept 
with kindness the homage of my confi- 
dence, my respect, and my devotion. 

‘** NOAILLES LAFAYETTE.” 


It is easy to judge what my mother 
suffered when the cruel moment came 
to separate from her son, and to send 
him, at fourteen years of age, alone, two 
thousand leagues among strangers; but 
it was the course my father would have 
suggested, and she found strength in 
that thought. 

My mother, having bid farewell to 
George, had nothing more to keep her 
in Paris. She set out for Auvergne, with 
the intention of remaining there eight 
days. We were before her. It was at 
Vaire, a charming village three leagues 
from Clermont, that we met her again, 
You can imagine the intoxication of our 
joy. She desired to share it with us, 
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and in giving herself up to it in the way 
she did, gave us the hope that she experi- 
enced a happiness which we never again 
expected to see her enjoy. The next 
day was Sunday; they had commenced 
in some places to say Mass, and we 
went to hear it at the hamlet of Mon- 
tout, in the mountain, a league from 
Vaire. We offered up thanks to God 
with her, and then returned to Chava- 
niac. She was only able to pass eight 
days there. It needed all the ardor of 
her zeul tosee my father, and the strength 
of will necessary to carry out this object, 
to tear herself from my aunt, and to leave 
her alone, after the years of sorrow 
passed with us, and for us. The moment 
of leaving: her was very painful. 

My mother found on the route a con- 
solation which she had not expected. 
Her sister, Madame de Grammont, who 
had no money to travel by stage, and 
who wished, with her husband, to avoid 
coming in contact with terrorists, whom 
they ran the risk of meeting in the pub- 
lic conveyances, had gone on foot to 
look for her in Paris. They had both 
come from Franche-Comté, and finding 
her no longer in Paris they continued 
their course as far as Auvergne. They 
met us at Brioude, This reunion, after 
such great losses, was heart-rending. We 
continued our journey with such dear 
companions, part on foot and part in my 
mother’s carriage. 

It was the period of the events of the 
1st Prairial. There was too much agita- 
tion in Paris for us to hope to get any 
private business settled. My mother had 
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decided to emigrate if the Jacobins were 
victorious, otherwise to take measures 
for obtaining a passport, in order to have 
nothing to reproach herself with as re- 
garded the preservation of the property 
which remained to her. We stopped 
three weeks at Clermont to wait the re- 
sult of the contest. My mother took 
advantage of this stay to prepare me for 
my first communion; then we set out 
for Paris with some hope. 

The glory which M. Boissy d’Anglas 
had acquired in preserving France from 
the return of terror, gave him an influ- 
ence which M. Ségur knew how to use 
with success for my mother’s application, 
She was some time in obtaining the pass- 
port so much desired. Whilst she was 
soliciting it she settled the family affairs, 
She was at Fontenay and Lagrange, and 
obtained the right of possession for her- 
self and joint heirs to the property 
which my grandmother owned in Brie, 
and which the decree giving back to 
heirs the property of condemned persons 
restored. She employed herself, not- 
withstanding the trouble in pecuniary 
affairs which every one experienced, in 
preparing to execute a part of the chari- 
table bequests of my grandmother's will. 
She settled the affairs of my aunt, who 
had just rebought Chavaniac from its 
first purchasers. M. de Grammont sold 
some of his wife’s diamonds in order to 
pay immediately what was necessary, 
My mother made provision during life 
for every person who was dependent 
upon her. 


(To be continued.) 


+ 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tne time for the General Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance, to be held in 
New York, is drawing near. It will 
commence on the 22d of September 
and continue for ten days, to the 2d of 
October. The morning and afternoon 
sessions will be held in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 


Building, corner of 4th Avenue and 23d 
Street, and the surrounding churches. 
They will be divided into three sections, 
English, French, and German, The popu- 
lar meetings in the evening will probably 
be held in Cooper Institute and Steinway 
Hall. Between the morning and: after- 
noon sessions the delegates from various 
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countries will mingle in social intercourse. 
One evening is to be devoted toa general 
entertainment, Arrangements are in pro- 
gress for an excursion, after the Conven- 
tion, to Niagara Falls, on the boundary 
line of the United States and the British 
dominions. Preparations for this Confer- 
ence have been going on both in Europe 
and America for more than a year, and the 
yarious committees in New York are 
holding sessions every week. Bishop 
McIlvaine is now acting as the repre- 
sentative of the American Alliance in 
England, aiding the British Council in 
maturing the arrangements, Dr. Buding- 
ton, Dr. Ridgeway, and Prof. Charlier 
are intrusted with a similar commission 
for the Continent, and Dr. McCosh for 
Canada, as far as they may find it con- 
yenient. Several delegates from abroad 
have already arrived. It is hard to form 
an uccurate idea of the extent and difii- 
culty of these preparations. It is to be 
hoped that they will be crowned with 
complete success. The honor of American 
Protestantism, without distinction of de- 
nomination, and more particularly of the 
city of New York, is involved in this 
movement, and it must not and cannot 
be allowed to fail. There never was a 
better opportunity to show American 
hospitality and generosity in a great and 
good cause, aud to make a deep and 
lasting impression upon the representative 
minds of the various churches of Europe. 

The Evangelical Alliance was organized 
1846, in London, by divines and laymen 
from all parts of the world, and all 
branches of evangelical Protestantism, 
for the defence of the common interests 
of Protestantism, and more particularly 
for the promotion of Christian union and 
religious liberty throughout the world. 
It is assumed that union and liberty go 
hand in hand, and mutually protect and 
promote each other. The Alliance does 
not contemplate an organic union of 
churches and sects, but simply a free and 
voluntary union of individual Christians 
from various churches. It does not in- 
terfere with the internal affairs and 
interests of churches, but confines itself 
to those objects which are common to 
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all, It is in no way an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, and has no power of legislation 
and discipline, In its efforts for religious 
freedom it intercedes for persecuted 
Christians of every sect, for Catholics as 
well as Protestants, and even for Jews. 
Branch Alliances, with equal rights and 
objects, exist now in nearly every country 
in Europe, also in Australia, and among 
the missionaries in Turkey and East 
India. The American Alliance was not 
organized till after the settlement of the 
slavery question, which had prevented 
its organization at a previous period. It 
went into active operation in 1867, and 
has since rapidly spread over the United 
States. Auxiliary branches have been 
formed within the last year in the city of 
Washington, in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago. Other branches, it is 
hoped, will soon be formed in St. Louis, 
Richmond, Charleston, San Francisco, and 
other places, For the Alliance ignores 
our sectional dissensions and disputes, 
and affords a common platform for all 
Protestant Christians holding what are 
generally understood to be evangelical 
sentiments on the fundamental doctrines 
of salvation. 

The various Alliances hold either 
regular or occasional meetings: General 
Conferences of all the Alliances take 
place every four or five years. The first 
was held in London, 1851; the second in 
Paris, 1855; the third in Berlin, 1857; the 
fourth in Geneva, 1861; the fifth at Am- 
sterdam, 1867; the sixth will be held in 
New York, 1870. 

This is therefore the first time that the 
Alliances meet on American soil, It has 
been wrongly stated that the New York 
Conference was called as a Protestant 
(Ecumenical Council, in opposition to the 
Roman Catholic Ccumenical Council 
now in session at Rome. On the con- 
trary, it was proposed already in 1867, 
and was originally to take place in 1869, 
but was unavoidably postponed a year, 
because European delegates were not 
ready to come last year, and the prepara- 
tions required much more time. 

It may be regarded, however, as provi- 
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dential that this Protestant assembly 
comes after the Roman Council, and will 
be able to enter a protest to some of its 
decisions. The New York assembly will 
no doubt lift its voice very clearly in favor 
of the fundamental doctrines and prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, such as the su- 
premacy of the Bible, justification by faith, 
the rights of the laity, civil and religious 
liberty. It will protest against the 
modern dogma of papal infallibility, but 
also with equal emphasis against the 
various phases of modern infidelity, such 
as rationalism, pantheism, and material- 
ism. It is true, it will have no power to 
settle dogmas or articles of faith for 
future generations, like the Council at 
Rome. It will have a purely moral 
force; but moral forces are more in keep- 
ing with the genius of Christianity than 
legislative enactments and compulsory 
measures, The time for the meeting of 
the Conference could not be more oppor- 
tune. The errors and vices of the age, 
the movements of Rome ard of infidelity 
call for a united testimony of pure and 
scriptural Christianity. 

We have reason to expect from the 
approaching Conference an exhibition of 
the union and harmony of Protestants in 


the essentials of faith, and an encourage- 
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ment of every good cause, It will bring 
Europe and America nearer together, 
It will give us the benefit of the learning 
and counsel of some of the wisest and 
purest men of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Holland, and Switzerland, whose 
writings have been long since honored 
in our country, and it will give these 
men the best opportunity to become ex- 
perimentally acquainted with the bright 
side of American Christianity: they will 
witness with their own eyes our quiet 
sabbaths and flourishing Sunday-schools, 
our literary and benevolent institutions, 
and get an impression of the working of 
the voluntary principle in the support 
and propagation of religion at home and 
abroad, such as they cannot receive from 
books. In this way the bonds of sym- 
pathy between the two continents will 
be strengthened to the advantage of both, 

The programme is nearly completed. It 
embraces the most important religious 
questions of the age, reports on the state 
of religion in various countries, Christian 
Union, Christianity and Infidelity, Sci- 
ence and Revelation, Church and State, 
Religious Education, Protestantism and 
Romanism, Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions, Christianity and Social Evils, 
Christian Philanthropy. 


+> 


STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. 


Ir is said that only those who have 
visited the glowing East can form any 
conception of the beauty of a starlit 
oriental night. The sky seems to bend 
enamored over the clustering palms that 
fringe the slow-moving streams, and over 
the groves of dark cypresses that rise 
like Gothic spires from the midst of 
white, flat-roofed villages. Its volor is 
of the deepest, darkest purple; not the 
faintest film of vapor stains its purity ; 
and not a single fleecy cloud dims its 
brightness. Through the transparent 
atmosphere one star shines with the 
lustre of an emerald, another like a ruby, 
a third like a sapphire, and a fourth like 
atopaz. The whole heavens sparkle like 
a blaze of jewels. 


But it is not to the dreamy beauty of 
the Orient that we turn our attention, 
but to the stars shining in our own sum- 
mer skies, A glorious celestial vision is 
spread out above our heads. The sky is 
alive with clustering constellations whose 
bright destinies move at an_ infinite 
height above the boundaries of time; 
whose passionless purity and eternal 
peace calm the fever of the soul and 
exalt its aspirations, Their mysterious 
movements, their risings and settings, 
indicate the hours of eternity on the 
great dial of heaven, while their measure- 
less distance is our standard for infiuity 
of space. 

‘ Each star looking benignly down from 
the azure vault with the loving counte- 
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nance of a friend, has an individuality 
of itsown; each star has a name familiar 
to lovers of astronomical science, as are 
the names of the flowers which grow by 
the wayside, or the rocks which form 
the crust of the earth, or the precious 
ores which are dug from its mines. But 
though Astronomy only unveils its higher 
secrets to the lovers of its mysteries, yet 
afew of its simpler truths may become 
matters of interest to every admirer of 
the sparkling brilliants that glow in the 
celestial concave. With only a little 
study the names and relative positions 
of the principal stars may become as 
familiar as household words, their peculi- 
arities as characteristic as are the features 
of the friends we love. 

In order to trace the prominent stars 
of the summer sky we must take a posi- 
tion facing the south on an evening pro- 
pitious for star-gazing. Directly over 
head, and nearly in the centre of the sky, 
we shall find a brilliant star of the first 
magnitude called Vega, “blazing with 
imperial lustre.” It is oftener called 
Lyra, after the name of the constellation 
to which it belongs, and can by no pos- 
sibility be mistaken for any other star. 
Two small conspicuous stars form with 
it an equilateral triangle whose angular 
point is at Lyra. Its surpassing bright- 
ness has made it an object of attention in 
all ages, and the fact that twelve thou- 
sand years hence it will be the polar 
star invests it with special interest. It 
isa brilliant object for telescopic observa- 
tion; and it shines with a bluish-white 
color, and in the great Harvard refractor 
it appears with thirty-five companions. 
One of the little stars which form the 
triangle can be seen as a double star by 
the naked eye, and a telescope again 
separates the components, revealing a 
double-double or quadruple star; two 
members of the little group shine with a 
white light, the third is of a brilliant 
yellow, and the fourth gives forth a ruddy 
light; the whole in beautiful contrast 
with the dark background of the sky. 

Lower down towards the. south may 
be seen the first or second magnitude 
star Altair, in the Eagle. It may pe 
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certainly known from being the largest 
of three bright stars arranged in a line 
running from north-west to south-east. 
Altair is one of the stars from which the 
moon’s distance is taken for computing 
longitude at sea, and i. is also situated in 
that portion of the Milky Way which 
presents the greatest intensity. 

There is but one other star of the first 
magnitude in the vicinity of those which 
we have described, and for this we must 
look towards the west. It is the ra- 
diant Arcturus, the leading star in 
Béotes. It has a pale lilac companion, 
and is, in many respects, one of the re- 
markable stars in the heavens, It is said 
to have changed its color from a bril- 
liant red to a more yellowish hue since 
the early days of astronomical observa- 
tion. 

One other star of the first magnitude 
rising late in the north-east divides the- 
palm with Arcturus and Lyra. This is- 
Capella, in the Charioteer. The compa- 
rative brilliancy of these stars has long: 
been an object of divided opinion. Some 
give the supremacy to the peerless lustre 
of Lyra, while others delight in the se-- 
rene beauty of Capella; but by the 
majority Arcturus is considered as the 
northern brilliant of the first order, and 
indeed few stars in the celestial concave 
can be surpassed by “its ruddy and ra- 
diant glow.” 

Let us turn now to the lesser lights, 
for, with a little care, the prominent con- 
stellations may all be traced. To the 
east of Lyra is the noble cross which 
marks the Swan; still farther east is 
the diamond of small stars which points 
out the Dolphin; and in the north-east, 
slowly rising with majestic grace, is seen 
the great square of Pegasus. 

The bright Fomalhaut, with the South- 
ern Fish, and the two constellations of 
Scorpio and Sagittarius fill the south-east-. 
ern sky. Scorpio is distinguished by its 
fiery-red star Antaus, and Sagittarius- 
may be known by its bent bow resting 
on the Milky Way. 

In Scorpio shines a star whose soft 
light is not disturbed by the scin- 
tillations which come from the other 
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stars. It is Saturn, the only planet 
new visible in the eastern sky in the 
evening, and the most interesting tele- 
scopic object in the heavens. Only sur- 
passed by Jupiter in mass and volume, 
it surpasses all else in the solar system 
in the magnificence of its physical or- 
ganization. No one can look at this won- 
derful object in a telescope of adequate 
power without an exclamation of amaze- 
ment.and delight at its unimagined love- 
liness, “I have seen the plauet single, 
and now I see it double,” was Galileo's 
wondering exclamation as he turned 
his imperfect instrument to the heavens 
in the dawn of the astronomical day. 
With our finer means of observation, 
no words can express the loveliness 
revealed by a telescopic view of the 
most beautiful of the planets. Bath- 
ed in its own soft light, cradled in its 
golden rings, encompassed with its eight 
moons, its disc diversified with belts, 
with its occultations and eclipses, we are 
never weary of studying the phases of 
this magnificent planet, a universe in 
miniature. -Saturn requires thirty of 
our years to complete its revolution 
around the sun, so that it takes nearly 
half an earthly lifetime to note the 
changes which occur during one revo- 
lution. Sometimes the edge of the rings 
is turned towards the earth; in seven 
or eight years after they open to their 
broadest extent, then, gradually closing, 
they put on a different phase; then 
they open again, and then closing they 
disappear from our view. The last dis- 
appearance was in 1862-3; the next 
will occur in 1879;. the last epoch of 
greatest opening occurred in 1856; the 
next is now taking place, so that the 
planet is in the most favorable condi- 
tion fer observation, the rings having 
reached ‘their period of greatest separa- 
tion, and the like opportunity for obser- 
vation will not occur again for fifteen 
years, 

The ring system is the marked feature 
of distinction between Saturn and the 
other planets of the system; and recent 
astronomical research is developing facts 
of surprising interest in their history. 
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It has long been known that what is fa- 
miliarly called Saturn's ring is divided 
by a wide circular interval, two thousand 
miles across, into two concentric rings, 
of which the inner is the wider and the 
brighter. It has now been discovered 
that several other divisions exist in the 
ring system, one of which, dividing the 
outer ring almost in the middle of its 
breadth, appears to be permanent, 
These divisions are not black, and even 
the great dark division is not black. It 
is still more strange that, when the 
shadow of the planet falls across this di- 
vision, the difference between its intense 
blackness and the merely dark color of 
the division is very marked. The dark 
ring seen within the inner bright one ap- 
pears less remarkable since these obser- 
vations have been made, as well as the 
fact that when it crosses the disc of Sat- 
urn the planet can be seen through the 
dark ring. A material substance, so ar- 
ranged as to be partially transparent, is 
& new and unaccountable fact in the so- 
lar family. 

An ingenious writer of a recent article 
in St. Paul’s Magazine advances the the- 
ory for an explanation of this anomaly 
that minute satellites more widely separ- 
ated than in the brighter rings compose 
the dark ring, and that between these 
satellites we see the planet. The whole 
effect is as if the dark ring were compos- 
ed of crape veiling, but not hiding the 
planet, and from this circumstance the 
ring is sometimes called the crape ring. 

Those skilled in the use of the tele- 
scope describe the wonderful brilliancy 
of coloring as a grand feature in the Sa- 
turnian system. It is only on the few 
fine nights which are the delight of the 
telescopist that these exquisite shades 
and contrasts of color can be discerned. 
Mr. Browning, an enthusiastic optician, 
observed a wonderful variety of coloring; 
the rings gold in varying tints, and shad- 
ed with brown; the body of the planet 
yellow, orange, red, purple, shaded with 
brown; the division in the rings pale 
brown; and the poles and narrow belts 
near the pole, pale blue. But, says the 
observer, “there is a muddiness about 
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all terrestrial Golore when compared with 
the objects seen in the heavens, These 
colors could not be represented in all 
their brilliancy and purity, unless we 
could dip our pencil in a rainbow, and 
transfer the prismatic tints to our paper.” 

Such is the beauty which the telescope 
réveals in the planet: which in ancient 
times, from its dull yellow and dismal 
ime, and sluggish motion, was held to 
exert so malevolent an influence in hu- 
man affairs, and to be the source of all 
evils to which the human race is subject. 
The poet Chaucer, with a strange mix- 
ture of mythological and astrological lore, 
embodies the belief of his day in the fol- 
lowing address of the god Saturn to Ve- 
nus :— 


“ My dere daughter Venus, quod Saturne, 
My cours, that hath so wide for to turne, 
Hath more power than wot any man. 
Min is the drenching in the see so wan, 
Min is the prison in the duke cote, 

Min is the strangel, and hanging by the 
throte, 

The murmure and the churles rebelling, 

The groyning, and the prive empoyson- 


I do vengeaunce and pleine correction, 

While I dwell in the signe of the Leon. 

Min is the ruine of the high halles, 

The falling of the toures and of the 
walles, 

Upon the minour or the carpenter: 

I slew Sampson in shaking the piler.” 


But science has changed this ill-omen- 
ed star into the most sublimely beautiful 
object in the heavens, and raised it al- 
most to the dignity of a sun. Saturn’s 
family of eight satellites corresponds 
with the sun’s family of planets. As the 
sun has his family of asteroids, so Saturn 
has a yet more complicated family of 
myriads of minute satellites, circling in 
ever-intertwining orbits around their 
great centre. Some astronomers go so 
far as to believe that from the immense 
masses of vapor hanging over the planet, 
§ vast fund of internal heat makes Saturn’ 
‘real sun to the world of satellites and 
rings revolving around him. What im- 
agination can paint the superb and sub- 
lime beauty of an evening sky in Saturn; 
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the heavens spanned by glorious arches 
of light; the moons rising and setting 
and being eclipsed by the rings, by the 
planets, and each other, the myriads’ of 
stars gemming the sky ; the planet Ju- 
piter, the radiant evening star. Perhaps, 
too, the Saturnian astronomers trading 
with telescopic power the wanderings 
and phases of the distant earth and her 
solitary satellite ! 

- Very numerous are the stars of lesser 
size which sparkle in the summer con- 
cave. There is the charming semicircle of 
the Northern Crown, between Arcturus 
and Lyra, and the little cluster of Bere- 
nice’s Hair, west of Arcturus. We shall 
say nothing of the circumpolar stars, 
which in our latitude never set, for these 
can be seen at all seasons of the year, and 
it is to those which especially grace the 
summer skies that we turn our attention. 
We have simply spoken of stars and clus- 
ters, but science surrounds these little orbs 
with romantic interest. 
find among them unending sources for 
new discoveries, Variable stars lend their 
uncertain light; double stars their con- 
trasted and complementary coloring ; 
nebule their mysterious organization. 
Comets shoot across the broad concave, 
and stars appear and disappear in the 
depths of the fathomless ether. A spot 
in the Northern Crown marks the disap- 
pearance of the last new star, a vast 
sun of gas slowly fading from sight. Im 
the region of the Pleiades, Encke’s comet 
made its nineteenth recorded return in 
1868 ; Winnecke’s comet came back last 
year, on time, and was seized as a titbit: 
by the physicists to be subjected to the 
wonder-working power of spectrum an~’ 
alysis. The one hundred and tenth as-) 
teroid has been recently discovered, and 
it is now thought that there are at least 
a thousand of these minute bodies cir- 
cling about the sun in the space between 
Mars and Jupiter. Distinguished nebu- 
le abound in this region of the sky; the 
rare ring nebula in Lyra; the famous 
one in Andromeda which can be seen with 
the naked eye; and the dazzling: one' im 
Hercules with its myriad diamond points 
of light, 
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But it is mythical associations with the 
stars which give them their most roman- 
ticecharm. The ancient Greek recogniz- 
ed.a god everywhere, a nymph in every 
fountain, a dryad in) every tree, and a 
faun in every sylvan shade. The skies 
pictured to them in loving colors the 
apotheosis of humanity. The devotion 
of Ariadne sparkled in the Crown; the 
divine power of music vibrated from the 
golden strings of Lyra; friendship was 
symbolized in the graceful motion of the 
Swan; and the bird sacred to all-power- 
ful. Jove soared above him in the majestic 
Eagle. These same stars, tremulous with 
brightness, speak the same language to 
all lovers of the ancient myths, For them 
forever hangs the golden hair of Berenice, 
a votive offering to Venus as a woman's 
most. precious gift; Arcturus forever 
drives the Bear around the glowing pole; 
queenly Cassiopeia sits in royal state; 
Perseus, fresh from the conquest of the 
Gorgon, rescues the fair Andromeda from 
the devouring dragon; the winged Pe- 
gasus, sprung from Medusa’s blood, still 
continues his flight, and displays his 
“ Square” among the stars; and all over 
the “ spangled firmament” the dim misty 
zone of the Milky Way, formed by the 
drops which fell from Juno's breast, ex- 
tends its fleecy track across the heavens. 

“He who admires not the stars is 
blind;” and we sometimes feel, while 
gazing upon them, as if we caught 
glimpses of things to be revealed in the 
life to come. Starr King, in his book on 
the “White Hills,” speaks appreciatively 
of the grandeur of the starry sky as seen 
from. the top of Mt. Washington. He 
describes it as “that tremendous circuit 
of stars, from the nearest of which our 
globe is invisible and unsuspected, whose 
light converges on this lonely peak—that 
awful dome which floats in immensity 
on the pulses of impalpable force! I 
did not expect,” he adds, “to get a sense 
of the height of Mt. Washington by look- 
ing up from its roof, rather than by look- 
ing down. But so it was. I’ never 
gained: such-a feeling of. loftiness and 
lonéliness asin looking up when the 
valleys were veiled to the Dipper and 
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zenith. Half a minute at a time was all 
my brain could bear. I can conceive 
how Prometheus, chained on the frosty 
Caucasus, could endure the vulture, and 
the cold, and the pelting hail; but I can- 
not imagine how the poets strengthened 
him for the calm and brilliant nights, 
and the terrible sense of space they 
brought to him, To be fastened one 
night on Mt, Washington alone, com- 
pelled to face the firmament, I am sure 
would almost crush my reason.” 

We shall never cease to remember an 
experience we once had in star-gazing. 
We were returning from the Glen House 
to the village of North Conway, after 
having made the ascent of Mt, Washing- 
ton, and having had the rare good for- 
tune of witnessing a glorious sunset from 
its summit. We left the Glen House at 
nine o'clock in the evening, and did not 
reach North Conway till two o'clock the 
next morning. The sky was without a 
cloud, and the stars shone like gems and 
sparkled like diamonds in the clear, dry 
atmosphere. We were a party of twelve, 
riding in one of the open wagons of the 
country, and too weary for conversation. 
There was nothing to do but to watch 
the stars. Nine years have passed since 
that night, and the charming picture is 
as vivid to the mind’s eye as it was then 
to the material vision. The same stars 
which we have now described then gem- 
med the sky. The stars which were on 
the zenith when we started were sinking 
slowly to the west when we reached our 
mountain home, and the stars which we 
saw rising in the east had mounted near- 
ly to the zenith. We never so felt before 
the immensity of space and the omnipo- 
tence of the great Architect of worlds. 
We were never so impressed with the 
infinite harmony of creation as when we 
saw with unobstructed gaze constellation 
after constellation roll gloriously up to the 
zenith. The ecliptic was marked by Scor- 
pio, Sagittarius, and Aquarius ; and when, 
late in the night, the Pleiades loomed up 
from the horizon, while the Milky Way 
stretched its fantastic zone over our heads, 
a subtle and ethereal vision floated before 
our fancy which will never be effaced. 
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In the spiritual exaltation produced by 
the experience of the day and the clear- 
ness of the mountain atmosphere, we 
seemed almost to grasp the mysterious 
relations of the infinity of worlds hang- 
ing poised above us, and to catch glimpses 
of the eternal laws which regulate, with 
beautiful symmetry of motion, the material 
universe. We saw, in mental vision, the 
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action of the forces which bring about the 
harmony of spherical motion; the moon 
revolving around the earth; the planets 
of the solar system around the sun; the 
18,000,000 suns, peers of our sun, which 
constitute the Milky Way, around Alcy- 
one, the beaming centre of the Pleiades; 
and the whole created universe of count- 
less suns around the great Central Sun! 


° 


THE ISLAND CONVENT. 


Tne gondola grated against a step. 
I rose and did what a Venetian maiden 
did just there four hundred years ago— 
I stepped from the gondola to the tide- 
washed threshold of a palace. 1 ought 
to have been met by a Moor with a 
snowy turban rolled above his black 
forehead, which he would prostrate be- 
fore me; but instead came a pallid, un- 
wholesome segretario, smiling like the 
last one. 

Two hours after an unforeseen wave 
of trouble hid from view all save per- 
sonal matters. Where could I go but 
to the house of God? And so it was 
that I first knew St. Mark’s Cathedral 
when I groped my way beneath the 
wild blazonry of its domes and the burn- 
ing of the mosaics on its walls, to kneel 
with my trouble at the altar foot, un- 
ider the great Cross, showing bright 
against the shadow of the apse. A 
wanderer, with the ocean rolling be- 
tween her and all who loved her, knelt 
alone before those columns once wreath- 
ed with the incense of God’s temple at 
Jerusalem, and while the air around 
thrilled for the millionth time perhaps 
with the chant of devotion, found com- 
fort on the same spot where other wan- 
derers found it thirteen hundred years 
ago, when the City of Refuge was first 
reared on those sullen sand-banks by 
men who had been lighted thither by 
their flaming homes. I learned to say 
of San Marco, “Truly God is in this 
place ! ” 

I never lost a tender, affectionate feel- 
ing towards San Marco, often as I came 


and in whatever moods and times. 
Dear to me was the sculptured imagery, 
the labor of the old mosaicist draping 
wall and ceiling with a flame of piety 
‘and quaint fancy, the fluted strength of 
those shafts in their purple preciousness 
of porphyry, of delicious alabaster, of 
jasper whose light is like that of the city 
above, which prove the pride and care of 
those old days when no Venetian galley 
came into port without bringing some 
rare block for the temple. 


I lingered fondly over the wealth 
gathered here, for the value, the cost of 
a thing, which vulgarizes in a palace, 
ennobles in a church where all is offered 
to the Highest; and the preciousness of 
everything on which the eye rests, the 
foot treads, is a principal feature in San 


Marco. Human sympathies lifted their 
voice as I thought of the lifetimes 
worked into these walls, the whole 
muscle and skill, the brain and heart, 
and devotion of generations of men un- 
known in their own, day and ours, as 
well as the lofty and tender conceptions 
of genius consecrated in this fane rising 
out of the sea. 

It was a day of light golden-flecked 
mist, with bursts of sunshine that called 
up the emerald flashes from the sea 
around us, the day I went to San Laz- 
zaro, By only turning our heads we 
could catch the bewildering charm from 
the strange half-Saracen architecture of 
the city, so that we were at the heart of 
the three elements of Venice, as George 
Sand calls water, sky, and marble. I 
had two friends with me, the very com- 





panions I should have chosen before all 
others, and that completed the circle of 
enjoyment. - 

The convent porter asked, as we step- 
ped from the gondola, what language we 
spoke, and in response’ to our Anglo- 
Saxon preferences\came a young, hand- 
some, most gentlemanly Father to show 
us. round the islet: I have lost his name. 
I am sorry for it, for the frank sweetness 
of his manner, joined to its perfect. pol- 
ish, won all our hearts. It was not 
Padre Giacomo, who used to conduct the 
English-speaking visitors, also a learned 
and courteous man, and intimate friend 
of the American Consul—he had gone, 
they told me, quietly (and what a dusky 
mystic sound it had!) to Mesopotamia. 
This olive-cheeked young Father, with 
beard, and black gown sweeping the 
floor, spoke English well, though occasion- 
ally breaking into French, in which he 
was more ‘at home; and when, unthink- 
ingly, I spoke to him in Italian, he an- 
swered me fluently ; but he blushed when 
we complimented his acquirements, and 
said,’ No; no, I speak Armenian only.” 

He took us’ through ‘the cloisters, 
where we saw silver-haired’ fathers at 
their exercise, pitching quoits and play- 
ing ball; through the kitchen and refec- 
tory, all exquisitely neat and orderly; 
then up-stairs to the chapel and other 
rooms, and by the way he told us.the old 
facts—which seemed new and living when 
heard from him—about the convent, from 
its: foundation in 1751, for “ the revival 
~of Armenian piety and learning,” about 
its schools (one there, one in Venice), its 
printing presses, its bookbindery, the 
translations, the original works of its 
inmates, who number over 100. There 
was a museum, a cabinet of curiosities, 
much the same as one finds everywhere; 
I remember a mummy, the easiest and 
most satisfactory of inspection I ever 
saw, some fine old pictures, among them 
a portrait of their founder, Mechithar, 
and one of Lord Byron. They show 
also Byron’s chair, his pen, his MS8S8., 
his works in English and Armenian, and 
to.some people this connection with 
Byron is one of the chief attractions of 
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the’ island. Our conductor evidently 
expected it would be to us, 

We came to the library, a gem of a 
room, beautifully fitted. up with polished 
oak and chestnut woods, with a fine col- 
lection of books and MSS., and a win. 
dowed aleove at one side, which when 
thrown open revealed the most entranc. 
ing scene our eyes ever rested on. We 
looked off over the lagoons, now sparkling 
in a noontide sun, smoothed by a soft 
breeze into long reaches of blue, here and 
there gemmed with 


“ Summer -isles of Eden in dark purple 
spheres of sea,” 


edged by a foam of low fairy dome and 
slender minaret, away off to the violet line 
of the heights.of Arqua and the Alps be- 
yond. The balmy breathed greenery of 
the convent garden was beneath the 
window, and all was so restful, so lovely, 
that we looked in each other's faces with 
sighs of delight, feeling that at length we 
had reached that place where the heart 
asketh no more. 

“T could give up the world for such a 
retreat as this,” ‘said my friend. “ Yes," 
replied ‘her son slyly, “and if—any 
time—one wanted to—to steal back 
again—for a little—-yonder is St. Mark's 
Square—only three miles away. I like 
such a convent.” 

“ But how can you ever be willing to 
leave this spot?” I said to the Father. 

“ Even to go up higher?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, looking round on 
the loveliness and peace. Then he told 
me of an aged monk who passed to 4 
heavenly abode some few years ago, after 
living to be 109, and fearing that he 
would not die—that God had forgotten 
him.. Each day he would pace the halls 
in his restlessness, and meeting any of 
the brethren would ask them to pray 
that God would send for him that day. 
At last he took to his bed, and the Supe- 
rior entered his room one morning and 
asked him, “ How is it with you to-day, 
my ‘brother?” He had been gloomy 
and fretful, but now he turned with s 
bright look and answered, “ Well!” 
“ Ah?’ said the Superior, ‘sit pleases me 
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to hear that.” ‘ Well—all well!” he re- 
peated, and turned his face to the wall 
and died, 

We went on slowly. We were not 
like the Yankee who rushed in there one 
morning demanding, “ Show me all you 
can in ten minutes.” Passing down a 
shrubbery walk, I saw twenty or thirty 
black-robed boys. ‘Our novices,” said 
my guide. “And will they all be 
priests?” I asked, dreamily trying to 
forecast a future for those young boys, 
like that of the student at my side. 
“Who has a vocation,” he replied. “It 
is very hard.” I looked at the placid 
portly figure and sought in vain to con- 
nect with it a great difficulty surmounted. 

They keep cows, the good monks do, 
and supply Venice with a great part of 
its milk. We saw the clean stables with 
the nice milky smell. During the un- 
usually severe winter of three or four 
years ago the milk-carrier returning after 
nightfall lost the narrow channel, and his 
boat froze fast in the mud of the shal- 
lows. No one could reach him, and he 
came near perishing with hunger and 
cold in sight of his home. After three 
days a thaw set him at liberty. 

The printing-room, really the nucleus 
and motive of the convent, came next. 
The machinery has some peculiar excel- 
lence, I believe, but I am stupid about 
such things, and I understood no better 
the long rows of beautifully-bound books 
in Armenian. They told us the number 
printed in a year, and the whole number 
ever printed, which I have also forgotten, 
but it gave me a very different idea of 
the condition of the East with these 
veins of learning (in some degree modern 
and progressive) entering and circulating 
through the old strata. The religion of 
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these Armenian brethren, by the way, is 
of a very mild and liberal type. 

The last place our patient guide led us 
to was the garden. Those roses that he 
gave me! the petals blew off going home, 
but I gathered them and have them yet. 
We hurried past the beds of salad and 
artichokes, but were told with a pleasant 
shake of the head that these were not 
the least important. On a little breeze- 
kissed projection, railed around, we stood 
to drink our last draught of the serenity 
and happiness of San Lazzaro. Our pause 
was long, would have been longer but 
for fear of tiring our kind entertainer, 
whose grace and sweetness had added so 
much to the pleasure of the morning and 
also elevated and sweetened our own 
moods, There was a low pleasant nvise 
behind us of the seniors at their exercise, 
a murmur of talk from the novices, sounds 
from the workmen and cattle, but all 
subdued and mellowed; only enough to 
take off the edge of solitude but not to 
disperse the sense of retreat. 

We saw what convent-life might have 
been in the early ages, saw it as one of 
the developments of man’s nature, having 
its roots in that and not in a superstitious 
morass far below our modern level. We 
comprehended what it may be now in its 
essence of retirement from the world— 
not scourged thence by the whips of 
fortune or by misanthropy, but softly, 
powerfully, drawn by a vision of the 
better part. In other convents the ro- 
mance of the life, beheld near, had all 
vanished, and it had stood forth the bare, 
dirty, petty, belittling thing it is; but 
here was a seclusion—a cloister—pure, 
meditative, and noble. Noble and envi- 
able because it was the centre of light to 
the great world of the Orient. 


————_ oo -——_ 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Ox Thursday, the 9th of June, at his 
house on Gadshill, near Rochester, Charles 
Dickens died. Next morning the fact was 
known over more than half the habitable 
world, and the world mourned him as it 
had mourned the death of no other writer 


since the day of Walter Scott. There 
was a shade of personal grief too in the 
mourning, It was not alone that the 
great story-teller would charm us with 
his stories no more, That indeed were 
very much to lose, There were those to 
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be sure who said Balzac was keener and far- 
ther-sighted, and Thackeray the wittier: 
and we did not argue the point, but gave 
up Vanity Fair and the Pére Goriot to 
the critics, and slipped Pickwick under 
our pillow. There was not only the 
rousing story the man had to tell, and the 
grace and piquancy and abounding humor, 
but there was a round, frank, manly hearti- 
nessin him—making his pathos the truest, 
his humor the cheeriest, and his very 
persiflage sound as if a friend had caught 
us by the buttonhole. Hence came the 
sense of personal grief we speak of. An 
old friend lay dead, who had won us to 
mirth so often—with whom we had 
laughed and wept over and over—who 
had shown himself of such near kin to 
us and to all men—who delighted and 
revelled in the kinship — who locked 
arms with us in the friendliest of ways, 
and:led us all abroad to gather through 
his quick eye, and ministering and tireless 
hand, cheer and refreshment and con- 
solation and hope. 

All: men—all boys and girls who could 
read an English book knew him. There 
was no preparative of culture needed. 
His writing was. level to the humblest; 
and in humor, perspicuity, and helpful 
zeal for all that could profit or encourage 
the struggling and suffering of God’s 
earth, it was level to the very highest. 

His humanity is not strained, but 
steady, and it gleams and shimmers 
through every page of his books, from 
first to last, with always a coruscating 
and cumulative glow. Popularity and 
applause did not beguile him into any 
course of unfortunate or distasteful chari- 
ties: What would help the poor and the 
suffering was always near his heart. He 
could not grow out of their reach; his 
growth was not of that calculating sort. 
Nor was there ever that overstrain of be- 
nevolent or philanthropic utterance which 
involved any future calculating hesitancy 
or retreat. 

Mr. Kingsley gave us Yeast and Alton 
Iocke, and we seemed to discern an 
apostle of the working world; but the 
exigencies of the stories, or the unbal- 
anced sensibilities of the author, betrayed 
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him into such exaggeration as involved a 
retreat, and a very sad one. 

Mr. Dickens was true to the end: not 
wedded to any pet schemes of philan- 
thropy — not tying his faith to society 
programmes—not embarrassing himself 
by party alliances of any kind, but setting 
forth, year after year, with his eager spirit 
and ready pen, the harassments, the 
meagre opportunities of all those who 
lacked the advantages of birth, or wealth, 
or happy associations, and compelling a 
sympathy which kept alive their claims, 
Special grievances he dealt with at times; 
but oftener he wrought toward his aim 
by making his readers, of whatever class, 
feel that all human creatures were of kin, 
and deserving of the sympathy and the 
charities he so constantly and insidiously 
entreated. 

We propose no critique upon his writ- 
ings: we are in no temper for it. We 
could carry no balance justly at this date 
—with the fresh great heart that will 
beat no more in one scale, and the can- 
ons of the literary doctors in the other, 
In the great burst and passion of our 
loss we see only the good and the rich- 
ness that was in him. 

What amazing affluence of characters 
he commanded! We can recall the 
names of some half-dozen novelists who 
are great favorites, and who, we are quite 
sure, introduce to us under different names 
and in different dress scores of people 
they have made us acquainted with be- 
fore: interesting and amusing people very 
possibly ; but then we know them so well! 
we have seen so many sides of theth! we 
know what they will say! 

Yet in all the array of volumes that 
have followed that charming Pickwick, 
where do we discover the kindly, ob- 
serving, conscientious, matter-of-fact Mr. 
Pickwick a second time? Not his gait- 
ers—not his spectacles—not his great 
wallet of flesh and his bald head: we 
do not speak of the non-recurrence of 
these. Any practised writer of poor in- 
vention might have stripped away all 
these external signs, and yet been 80 
wedded in his fancy to the special mental 
endowments of such a character that we 
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would have recognized him under any 
disguise. But Dickens was not wed- 
ded to special characters—only while he 
inspired them with his genius. Once 
rounded into individuality by the grace 
and spirit of his pen, he left them to 
stand amid the galaxy of his portraits 
accomplis, nor ever summoned them 
again to help out a future story. 

Sam Weller, one would have thought 
on the first reading of Pickwick, must 
needs be a stock actor for the manager 
who had called him to the front, and 
won such applause with him. But no- 
where in all succeeding volumes does 
Sam Weller come to the front again. 

Fagin, in Oliver Twist, was melodra- 
matic to the last degree, and good to 
make a shudder any day; yet there is 
but one Fagin. 

Captain Cuttle was admirable: lesser 
artists would have said, such mettie must 
not be wasted; but we bid adieu for- 
ever to Captain Cuttle when the Dom- 
bey story is at last rounded to a close, 
and the stern Mr. Dombey is human- 
ized by suffering. . 

Micawber and Betsey Trotwood, had 
they been the property of ordinary writ- 
ers of fiction would have done service 
over and over, and the world would have 
welcomed them; but the master Dick- 
ens accomplishes their portraits, hangs 
them on the wall among that wonderful 
collection of characters, and nerves him- 
self to new work, and to such new as- 
semblages of qualities as shall delight 
the world afresh. 

If he has no ladies of refinement and 
culture in his books, as many object, 
there is no lack of portraiture of those 
womanly qualities of devotion, gentle- 
ness, courage, which form the basis of 
the best of characters. So, too, though 
men of culture, and with the savoir faire 
which comes of large intercourse with the 
world are wanting, there is no lack of men 
with the sterling qualities without which 
culture makes only outsided show. 

He was not in the ordinary sense a man 
of society ; his observation fastened on 
those phases of life and character which 
underlie society, and which are common 
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to all, rather than on those which are the 
outgrowth of the best social conditions. 
Hence the universality of the welcome 
which was given to his books. He 
touches what all men know. Nature, 
and never conventionalism, is at the bot- 
tom of his stories, Even his caricatures 
are all delightfully human, His tastes 
and habits conspired to lead him over 
this wider and— if you please — lower 
range of observation; yet there can be 
no doubt that if, taking advantage of his 
position of latter years, he had brought 
that quick, searching eye of his to the 
special study of those educated under the 
conventionalities of society, and refined 
by culture, he would have made true rec- 
ord; but the old heartiness of the man 
(which is one of his chiefest charms) 
would not have been in it; and Burns 
could not have been more out of his ele- 
ment in the salons of his lady patronesses 
of Edinburgh than would have been 
Charles Dickens in picturing the sur- 
roundings of a purposeless and artificial 
Lothair. Conventionalities would *have 
stifled him; his humor would never have 
coruscated where there was any question 
of etiquette. He was like Beranger,—in 
all, and above all—a man of the people; 
and the people — wherever English is 
read or spoken—have taken him to their 
hearts. 

If we were to particularize those books 
of his which in our opinion will live long- 
est, we should name Pickwick, Nicholas 
Nickleby, the Christmas Stories, and David 
Copperfield. As for the first—that kindly, 
curious old gentleman in the gaiters is 
now as fast a possession of English popu- 
lar literature as Falstaff. More widely 
known even than the fat braggart, among 
those who are readers of few books. 

As for Nicholas Nickleby, we can hard- 
ly conceive of a time when schoolboys 
will not delight in that beguiling story ; 
nor do we fancy that any Christmas, of 
all the Christmases which shall dawn 
upon us who are now alive, can come 
and pass without some mention, and 
more or less pointed revival of Scrooge, 
and Tiny Tim, and Dot, and Dr. Mari- 
gold, The story of Copperfield—and we 
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have this averment from the master him- 
self—is the one of all his other stories 
into which his own personal and youth- 
ful experiences have more largely enter- 
ed than any other. It carries with it, 
too, Micawber, and Peggotty, and Betsey 
Trotwood, and Barkis, and Uriah Heep, 
of all of whom we shall certainly not 
hear the last in our generation. 

Of the particulars of the matrimonial 
troubles of Mr. Dickens, though known 
to a great many, it is fitting that silence 
should be kept still. The letter of Mr. 
Dickens, which was widely published at 
the time, and which has since-—in the 
eagerness with which everything relat- 
ing to the deceased has been sought af- 
ter—been brought to light anew, was 
frank, even to over-frankness. We may 
say without impropriety that it was one 
of those unfortunate cases of thorough, 
complete, irreconcilable incompatibility ; 
and that the children who had reached 
maturity shared in the belief that sepa- 
ration was the best course. Mrs. Dick- 


ens has since resided in London, the elder 
son of Mr, Dic’.ens being most of the time 


an inmate of her house, and providing for 
her comfort with the means put at her 
disposal by Mr. Dickens; (this is under- 
stood to be an annuity of £1,000). 

The younger sister of Mrs. Dickens 
(of about the same age with the eldest 
daughter), has remained throughout, and 
still remains an inmate of the house at 
Gads-hill; the father of Mrs, Dickens, 
too, Mr, Hogarth, died since the sepa- 
ration, and (if we do not mistake) under 
the roof of Mr. Dickens. 

One son of Mr. Dickens has been for 
some years in Australia; another is in the 
British navy; still another is at Oxford, 
and Charles Dickens, Jr. is the editor, 
and now, by his father’s will, the propri- 
etor of All the Year Round. 

Some odium was thrown upon Mr. 
Dickens while in this country last by the 
representation that he treated with neg- 
lect the widow of an elder brother, who 
was living at the time in Chicago. 

The facts were, that the brother, many 
years before, had deserted his wife, and 
had come to this country with the person 
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alluded to as his widow, and who had 
taken his name. The papers have since 
chronicled her death: the true Mrs. Dick- 
ens was only a few years since living in 
London, and had been the recipient of 
Mr. Dickens's bounty, 

A great multitude of Americans are 
familiar with the personal bearing of 
Mr. Dickens as he appeared at his read- 
ings. We should say that the impres- 
sion produced on most, before he en- 
tered into his dramatic work, was not fa- 
vorable. 

The old comeliness, which belonged to 
him at one-and-thirty, had given place 
to an English over-redness of face; the 
chestnut locks were changed to iron gray; 
there were wrinkles athwart the brow, 
and deep lines which hard work had 
ploughed up and down his face, But he 
was full of vigor; he had the quick, ner- 
vous, strong step of a man of thirty. He 
looked at his audience—at the lights—at 
the arrangements of his table with one 
or two quick glances that seemed to take 
in everything. His salutation of the 
audience was always most gracious and 
kindly; yet there were those who, see- 
ing him there in his stiff dress suit (a 
London dress suit being the stiffest of 
all dress suits), with a flower, may be, in 
the lappel of his coat—a broad array of 
linen, and a cumbrous_ watch-chain 
stretching athwart either side of his waist- 
coat, murmured the word “‘coxcomb”—a 
word which those who had met him fami- 
liarly would surely resent most heartily and 
strongly. The truth is, Mr. Dickens had 
an exaggerated, and what we may call 
a theatrically professional notion of dress 
etiquette for such occasions: and what 
smacked of the cockney in his exterior 
belongings was due to the strong pro- 
fessional instinct to which we have 
alluded. 

But when the reading commenced, 
and the huskiness gradually warmed 
away, and the characters we know 80 
well began to troop before us one after 
another, and to startle us by their actual 
voices, and life, and sufferings, and joys— 
all thought of anything distasteful in the 
habit of the master who summoned his 
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creatures there for our delight vanished 
utterly. 

The old’aunt next: us, who had gone 
thither doubtful, had a sudden glad mist 
in her eyes; the schoolboy, next bench, 
had langhed himself to tears; the bald- 
headed broker, next seat behind, wore a 
face that was fairly illuminated as it fol- 
lowed that wonderful picture of Mi- 
caw ber. 

And when the storm of the story began 
togather, as it did first around street cor- 
ners, and the signs swung wildly, and 
gtay crept over the sky, and we knew 
by all the signs of voice, and manner, and 
story what was coming—how all the faces, 
young and old, along all the benches, 
leaned forward to catch every utterance— 
to lose nothing! 

And swift and forward the stery and 
the storm gathered power, and the lis- 
teners clung to it more and more, while 
the waves gathered and great breakers 
came rolling in from sea, and crowds 
rushed thither, and the wreck loomed up 
over the hungry waste, and a figure in 
the red cap was caught sight of, with 
mad waves dashing at him, and brave 
Ham met his death buffeting with the 
wild water ; and at last the wreck broke 
utterly, and along the shore, where casks 
and shattered spars drifted in, comes 
poor Steerforth’s body—“ lying there with 
his head upon his arm, as I have seen 
him lie at school,” said Dickens, and 
closed his book. 

And there was a great burst of applause, 
and, we suspect, no thought of the 
cockney. 

Mr. Dickens was spare in figure, but 
strong and sinewy ; few men were capa- 
ble of undergoing more bodily fatigue. 
His walks—habitual walks—would seem 
to most Americans prodigious. Nor was 
he fitful and wayward in this sort of ex- 
ercise. He undertook it soberly, and 
with a sober belief of the necessity for 
such balance to his mental fatigues. Very 
few literary men have indeed approached 


him in vigor of method—whether as re- 


gards affairs of business, or intellectual 
work, or bodily regimen. He wasalways 
punctual to a fault; rarely if ever failed 
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of his promises ; he was a martinet in the 
order of his account books—keeping his 
business record with the precision of a 
professional accountant. 

His stories were all forecast in his own 
mind before he entered upon the writ- 
ing of them, but rarely, if ever, written 
out in full before publication com- 
menced. Indeed, in many instances the 
trail of a story was seriously diverted 
from his original plan. ‘ 

He was fond of citing in a playful way, in 
conversation, some of his own characters, 
more especially those in whom his humor 
had made its mark: these and their re- 
corded sayings had become a part of his 
mental furniture ; so much the more ex- 
traordinary is it that they never ap- 
peared a second time with their old form 
and talk in his books. 

He had no quarrels with his neighbors, 
nor did he put on a defensive coolness of 
manner, All the exclusion he guarded 
was due to the rigor of his system of 
work. We can easily believe that he 
was terribly intolerant of a proser or a 
bore. Quick himself in all his motions and 
in all his habits of thought .or speech, he 
nust have had a mental horror of 
slowness; but he had also horror of 
giving offence or of seeming discourteous, 

Of course prosy consequential talkers 
will sometimes ferret a way to the hos- 
pitalities of such a man; but we will 
venture that they have provoked a mirth- 
ful discharge of indignation and humor 
in their rear as the gate closed on 
them. 

He had always a cheery word or bit of 
playful banter for the gardener when he 
met him—for his neighbor’s gardener 
too—for the coachman, and always an 
arching of the eyebrows that made his 
banter irresistible, and as mirthful as it 
was harmless. 

Always, too, a little talk and tentative 
sally of queer questionings after the street 
“tramps” who went into bis Kentish 
neighborhood in seasons of hop-harvest; 


‘always; too, shillings and sixpences to 


purchase those smiles on their faces 
which were always a regalement to him, 
A friend tells us that once on a time 
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he experienced grave wonderment be- 
cause the master had bestowed a shil- 
ling upon some tramping curl-pate whose 
mother lay drunk by the roadside. 

The money will go the same way, he 
thought. Mr. Dickens read his thought, 
and says to him: “ My dear sir, you are 
wrong: I have studied those English 
street wanderers. The little puss will 

_hoard her shilling; she will break it 
secretly ; she will buy a twopenny bun; 
she will make a better meal than she has 
had this many a day; afterward she will 
buy another, and two days later another ; 
and for a week her face will be radiant, 
and all the world will look pleasanter to 
her. Isn’t the thought of that worth a 
shilling?” 


Lullaby. [August, 


And in the same way the minted coin- 
age of his books have made smiles break 
out and spread all round the world. 

The critics may lash and tie him as 
they will; one, we observe, queries if 
he is to be ranked as a great novelist at 
all; another, still more fearfully astute, 
questions if he could lay any claim to 
genius. 

Well, well; let them have their talk; 
the tormenting flies may buzz all through 
our August; they cannot steal away our 
sunshine. 

The English reading people every- 
where have taken Charles Dickens to 
their hearts, and they will hold him there, 

God bless his memory! It shall be 
green for us always. 


0 OO 


A JUNE LULLABY. 


Crouns above cast floating shadows 
On the waving, dappled meadows, 
And the glad leaves of the trees 
Ripple in the noontide breeze. 


Nods upon her stalk the clover, 
List’ning to her yellow lover, 
Bedouin, buzzing, bumble-bee :— 
Listen, baby, thus to me! 


Thy red lips have sweeter honey 
Than distils in meadows sunny; 
Mother hums more lulling tune 
Than the bumble-bee in June. 


Off thou go’st on sleep’s soft pinions, 
Wafted into dream’s dominions; 
Nodding for thy cradle-bed, 

Like the nodding clover head. 


There, upon thy snow-white pillow, 
Thou shalt swing in basket willow, 
Mother still thy buzzing lover, 
Thou her honey-headed clover, 


a a Oe 
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Sainte-Beuve,—the Master-Critic. 


SAINTE-BEUVE,—THE MASTER-OCRITIC, 


A yew months ago all France was ap- 
palled at the sad intelligence that its 
master-critic lay cold in death. To all 
appearances he was in the prime of his 
physical and intellectual strength, al- 
though for some forty years he had been 
an active worker in the field of refined 
and delicate criticism, and was long the 
acknowledged victor in the arena where 
he knew no equal. 

A few days of suffering, during which 
he was scarcely willing even to keep his 
couch, terminated his marvellously busy 
life. He emphatically died in harness, 
and surrounded by his weapons. The 
few intimate friends who hastened to re- 
lieve his sufferings could scarcely gain 
access to him over the piles of books and 
manuscripts by which he was environed, 
and those who would hasten to do honor 
to his name in funeral procession, and 
gather mournfully around his tomb, were 
informed that his dying commands forbid 
any demonstration. He wished no an- 
nouncement of the funeral, no invitation 
to friends, and no ceremony at the grave 
—alike rejecting the tears of friendship, 
and the consoling accents of the priestly 
office, 

Thus strangely died this man who had 
so strangely lived. No one fully com- 
prehended him in life, and his death add- 
ed to the obscurity of the enigma, And 
he is still far from being understood, and 
any sketch of his career at this early pe- 
riod must necessarily be fragmentary 
and imperfect. But while waiting for 
the maturer developments of his busy 
life, that must necessarily ere long be 
given to the world by those who knew 
him intimately, we take advantage of 
what information we may gain from the 
first lamentations of those who had stud- 
ied his career and his deeds, and present 
a brief outline of his life and labors that 
may be the more acceptable because his 
memory is still green, and the voice of la- 
mentation is still heard in the places that 
he has left vacant. 

Sainte-Beuve was a poet, a novelist, a 


historian, a critic; and in these expres- 
sions we pass to a climax, the latter mem- 
ber of which swallows up all the rest, for 
he was ever a critic whatever form his 
labors might assume. His poems were 
not sung because he could not help sing- 
ing, but because he had critically thought 
much concerning the poetic art. The 
only novel he ever wrote was not the 
loved creation of his brain, but rather a 
critical analysis of the principal charac- 
ters of his book. And thus his remark- 
able history of Port Royal is not a calm 
and satisfactory narrative of events, but 
rather a critical investigation of the 
labors and theories of the Port Royal- 
ists, 

And all his criticisms are peculiar and 
inestimable; they are unselfish in the 
highest degree, and possess the gift of 
discovering and duly appreciating the most 
opposite qualities and most hidden char- 
acteristics of their subjects. But it is 
well to discuss his works as we dis- 
cuss the man, for he was ever passing 
through some new and strange phase of 
development, and ever active in the study 
of men and events; he thus enjoyed a 
practical education such as few living 
men have attained to. He was on terms 
of the greatest intimacy with a large 
number of the best writers and deepest 
thinkers of France, and the intellectual 
life of Paris for the last forty years may 
indeed be said to be his life. 

A list of his works would form a com- 
plete library of literary research for the 
period of his activity, and surprise us not 
only by their numbers, but by the bound- 
less comprehensiveness of their contents, 
and the endlessly varying character and 
contrasts of their pages. His life was 
one uninterrupted race towards a goal 
that he finally never reached; but he 
never flagged in speed nor wavered in 
his purpose. He knew neither rest nor 
repose, and.was untiring, enduring, and 
ever unsatiated in his greed for know- 
ledge. 

He was born in the old city of Bou- 
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lougne-on-the-sea, in 1804, His mother 
was the widow of a revenue official, and 
was doomed at his birth to lay him in an 
erphan’s ‘cradle. ‘She was an English 
woman of some’ talent and much real 
worth, ‘and devoted her meagre means 
and strength to the education of her only 
son. Until:his fourteenth year he knew 
no other teacher; at that period she sent 
him:to Paris to complete his education in 
the ‘best schools, and he fully justified her 
maternal care and sacrifices: He showed 
# diligence and activity very rare for his 
age;,and seldom returned home during 
his vacations without some prize or testi- 
monial to gladden the widowed mother’s 
heart. 

His teachers all became his personal 
friends, and some of them exerted a con- 
trolling influence on his subsequent 
course: Having finished his collegiate 
studies, he decided on the medical pro- 
fession:as one in which he could soonest 
be enabled to provide for his own sup- 

rt. 

But he was not long in discovering 
that the prosaic character of its duties 
was in no accord with the aspirations of 
his heart, and the mental struggle within 
his breast soon drove him to find relief 
in poetic effusions. These took form, 
and shape, and name, and the world was 
thus at a later period presented with a 
volume: bearing the title Joseph De- 
lorme. 

The work was scarcely a poem; it 
was’ rather a poetical narrative of his 
own soul development and his own life- 
struggles; The hero was an only son, and 
an orphan. He had been tenderly reared 
by his ‘mother, came to Paris in his four- 
teenth year, was successful in his higher 
studies, adopted medicine as a career, be- 
came disgusted with its prosy details, 
and dissatisfied with the world. In this 
gloomy state he forgot the pious’ teach- 
ings received at his mother’s knee, and 
leaned to the irreligion of the period. 
He:even gave up at times to despair and 
melancholy, and dwelt on ‘suicidal 
thoughts. | This . mental struggle was 
largely caused by the material needs of 
the world in their combats with the as- 
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pirations of tne muses, Joseph Delorme 
hesitated for.some.time to venture on the 
literary arena as a means of gaining a 
livelihood, but at last decided on the 
fatal step, and thus in the poem the hero 
follows in the footsteps of his author, 
and tells the latter's story. 
Sainte-Beuve then left the scalpel and 
the lancet for the pen, and in his twentieth 
year, through the intercession of hig 
former teacher and friend, secured an en- 
gagemient On the journal known as the 


Globe. This was the organ of the. 


liberal party of the day, and counted 
among its contributors such noted names 
as Guizot and Cousin. It was a most fa- 
vorable period to enter on a literary ca- 
reer, as such men as Thiers, Victor Hugo, 
and Lamartine were beginning their 
path of glory, and giving birth to new 
needs and aspirations in the field of 
French literature. Sainte-Beuve, though 
a mere novice in his new occupation, re- 
ceived such encouragement that he soon 
decided to devote himself entirely to 
literary labor and depend on it for a sup- 
port. 

His first stroke of good fortune was to 
make the acquaintance of Victor Hugo 
under very favorable circumstances. This 
poet of romanticism was then, though 
young, on the highest ladder of fame; he 
had come upon the literary arena like an 
apparition, and was moving like a con- 
queror. His favor would secure all that 
a neophyte could wish, and Sainte-Beuve 
determined, if possible, to have it. The 
Globe had just contained an ode of Hugo’s 
that was highly praised, and while the 
editor was in a favorable mood he had 
promised also to Sainte-Beuve the op- 
portunity of furnishing criticisms on cer- 
tain notabilities. But the young author 
feared that when this exaltation had 
passed the order might be revoked, and 
he determined to appeal to Hugo for his 
support and influence. 

The successful poet received the young 
man with great suavity, and promised 
him his support, and a mutual friendship 
sprang up between’ them. Hugo soon 
conquered Sainte-Beuve ‘so completely 
that he’ yielded to “the ‘influence of the 
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romantic poet, and joined his school of 

try and coterie of friends ; and he has 
frequently asserted that this was the only 
influence that he ever succumbed to, as 
it was the first. This led him to the 
study of poetry as an art, and finally to 
the composition of a treatise on the 
French poetry of the sixteenth century. 
He was led to commence this labor by 
the offer of a prize from the French 
Academy for an essay on this theme ; but 
his work so increased under his hands 
that he found it impossible to satisfy him- 
self with less than an extended treatise 
that grew to the size of a portly volume 
of great value. 

His object was to remind the French 
people of what they seemed entirely to 
have forgotten, that the poets of the age 
of Louis the Fourteenth—Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Boileau, and their successors—did 
not represent the sum total of French 
poetry, but that the earlier ages of the 
poesy of the nation possessed great merits 
that were by no means to be entirely ob- 
secured by the age of gold or its succeed- 
ing era. The author displayed in his pages 
a power of criticism of details, of deli- 
cacy of style, and mastery of his native 
tongue, that stamped him as no ordinary 
adventurer in this long-neglected field. 

The success of this treatise of the early 
poets led him to venture on the publica- 
tion ofhis own poems in the form of the 
first volume of Delorme, already alluded 
to as his own heart-history. But the 
melancholy sentimentality that dwelt on 
little else than death and suicide, and 
misery and disease, insured it no very 
favorable reception, and it became the 
subject of some very caustic criticisms. 
The severest charge made against his 
poetry was the entire absence of the 
sublime; and this very accusation he 
met in a later poem entitled Autumnal 
Thoughts, by the assertion that Lamar- 
tine and Hugo had exhausted that field 
before he came upon the stage, and as he 
desired a new path he was absolutely 
obliged to choose some other sphere. 
This he found in the ordinary events of 
every-day life and the analysis of the 
hidden feelings of the heart, His ten- 
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dency to this style of poetry led him to 
a great resemblance with Wordsworth, 
whom he frequently imitated or trans- 
lated. But the resemblance was far more 
in outer form than spirit: Wordsworth 
was the fragrant flower of the forest, 
while Sainte-Beuve was the forced bloom 
of the hot-house. 

A year later he published another 
poem, entitled the Consolations, This 
was also a mirror of his own thoughts 
and feelings, and depicted the change 
that his mind was gradually undergoing. 
The name itself indicates its character, 
and shows a calmer mental condition. 
The author now ceases to whine and 
lament at life, and to desire death even 
by the hand of violence. He finds con- 
solation for the anxieties of life and the 
tribulations that had crossed his path. 
For nearly the only period in his life he 
believes and is happy. This blissful state 
he attributes to the influence of Hugo, 
and his dependence on him in whom he 
then had implicit confidence. But the 
events of daily life are still the substance 
of his poems, though they may conceal 
quite other thoughts. 

Critics regard the Consolations as the 
best of his poems, and far superior to the 
Autumnal Thoughts, that appeared about 
seven years later, These were marked 
by a gloomy confusion and a prosaic cold- 
ness, The poet had passed into a new 
phase of feeling and was reaping the 
continual fruits of his labors; he had now 
tasted them and found them bitter. He 
now discovers that truth is a phantom, 
and regards religion and humanity as 
figured tapestry behind which are hidden 
all material and selfish interests. Friend- 
ship is an empty name; reputation and 
success are the reward of men without 
merit, and even when gained are of but: 
little value, Thus the poems of Sainte- 
Beuve are an exact counterpart of the 
changes taking place within his own 
breast from spring to summer and au- 
tumn. But he fails in the true essentials 
of a poet; instead of giving us:new: cre- 
ations and fanciful pictures, he enters the: 
field of analysis; he dissects where he 
should create, Asa poet he is a com- 
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parative failure, and we hasten to the 
sphere in which he is an acknowledged 
master. 

That sphere is pen portraiture; his 
literary portraits are the rarest produc- 
tions of French literature, and will re- 
main-its brightest ornaments while the 
language lasts. Under the influence of 
Hugo he had left the Globe, which was 
of too political a nature to suit his fancy, 
and accepted an engagement on the 
Revue de Paris, just then beginning its 
career. And though but twenty-five 
years of age, the place of honor was ac- 
corded to him, and he led off with an 
article on Boileau. This was a most 
happy specimen of the “ Portraits” that 
for years he painted in this journal; a 
combination of biography and criticism, 
fields in which lay his peculiar forte. He 
regarded his career in connection with 
this review as a campaign, and ever 
spoke of it as such. He had taken up 
arms for romanticism, and analyzed the 
merits of the demi-gods of classicism in 
his portraits of Boileau, Corneille, and 
Racine. His essays were full of whole- 
some wit, and delicate and finished 
criticism, and the style was less artificial 
than that of some of his efforts of after 
years. 

But he could not worship this god 
solely for any great length of time, and 
soon began to yield to other influences in 
connection with these. The revolution 
of 1830 had raised many of the literary 
men who had helped call it into existence 
to seats of power, and their organ, the 
Globe, changed hands and was purchased 
by the representatives of a new and ris- 
ing sect, the followers of Saint-Simon. 
Their creed was a vague mixture of re- 
ligion and civil and political economy, 
the offspring of a period of social disinte- 
gration, nurtured by the vagaries of wild 
and disordered brains. But it was some- 
thing new, and seemed for a time quite 
imposing, and as such attracted Sainte- 
Beuve by its novelty and boldness, who 
was’ never satisfied with what’ he had 
achieved.. For a short time he showed 
all the enthusiasm of a new convert, and 
babbled away with his teachers and col- 
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leagues in the same confusing and ip- 
comprehensible strain, The good sense 
within him, however, soon taught him 
that the whole was a feverish dream of a 
sickly period, and he soon abandoned this 
folly. 

Sainte-Beuve now took refuge in the 
most sensible radicalism of his whole 
career. Louis Philippe, when safely on 
his throne, began to disappoint the 
liberal friends who had made him a 
“ citizen-king,” and thus prepared a fair 
field for his republican opponents to 
cultivate. The most sensible and rea- 
sonable of these, and one who was 
greatly esteemed even by his enemies, 
was Carrel, for many years the director 
of the National, the moderate republi- 
can organ of that period. Sainte-Beuve 
joined hands with Carrel in the manage- 
ment of this sheet, and soon became a 
more ardent republican than its director; 
he attended liberal meetings, made liberal 
speeches, and wrote liberal articles for 
the journal. But this fever did not last 
a great while for two reasons: our hero 
was too devoted to literature to find 
very lasting pleasure in political activity; 
and Carrel, though a liberal in. politics, 
was a thorough conservative in litera- 
ture. These steeds, therefore, did not 
work well in harness, and the litteruteur 
left the politician to his strifes, 

This was in 1831, and just at the com- 
mencement of the career of the famous 
Revue des deux Mondes, Its founder 
knew the merits of Sainte-Beuve, and 
was wise enough to secure his co-opera- 
tion. From the very commencement he 
wrote much and frequently for the Re- 
vue, and for eighteen years was a con- 
stant contributor ; he indeed never ceased 
to write for it at seasons, and his last 
article appeared in March, 1868, The 
most of these were portraits, and have 
since been reprinted in compact form, 
filling seven volumes with the most in- 
teresting, delicate, and generous criti- 
cism. 

But. still Sainte-Beuve has not ex- 
hausted all the phases of which his na- 
ture is capable, nor arrived at the point 
of perfect independence, He yet seems 
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to need the support of a master, and, to 
the utter surprise of his friends, he 
chooses the recalcitrant priest of his day, 
the famous Lamennais, the forerunner of 
Lacordaire and Hyacinthe. This choice 
can only be explained by the law of con- 
traries. The principal peculiarities of 
this democratic priest were absolute con- 
fidence in the truth of his own opinions, 
and the readiness with which he branded 
all others as false and cowardly. Now 
Sainte-Beuve was most free from these 
faults, and it is probable that he was at- 
tracted to Lamennais by the intenser 
earnestness with which he pressed his 
convictions, making his disciple believe 
that he was simply unable to appreciate 
them. 

The period of their first association 
was one of great beauty and attraction 
to the mind of Sainte-Beuve, being the 
moment of Lamennais’s return from 
Rome, and the failure of all his hopes as 
to an alliance between Romanism and 
Democracy, and the period of the great 
struggle in his heart between subjection 
to papal infallibility and the conscious- 
ness of his own personal rights. For a 
time Sainte-Beuve found himself under 
the religious control of Lamennais, and 
this pious influence produced on his 
mind a significant and lasting influence 
which probably induced him to write the 
Consolations in a religious vein of 
thought. But Lamennais at last raised 
the standard of revolt, and Sainte-Beuve 
was perfectly ready to join him; he even 
took upon himself the task of putting to 
press the famous protest of Lamennais, 
entitled the Words of a Believer, which 
Was so stinging in its assertions as to call 
down upon it the papal anathema. 

And whilst in this friendly intercourse 
with Lamennais, Sainte-Beuve wrote 
the only novel that he ever penned. He 
entitled it Pleasure, and gave it to the 
world as the autobiography of a priest 
written in the hours of leisure during a 
journey in America, Said priest is a 
sensualist and libertine, and the story is a 
medley of mysticism and immorality. 
The language is beautiful and chosen, 
ind deals with feelings and opinions re- 
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garding the social order of society, but 
presents no ennobling views and rather 
indicates that Sainte-Beuve is becoming 
tired of his priestly associates, 

Just at this period an incident occur- 
red that drew Sainte-Beuve into new re- 
lations, and finally led him to the crea- 
tion of the greatest single work of his 
life. He made a pleasure excursion to 
Switzerland, and formed such pleasant 
relations in Lausanne that he accepted an 
invitation to deliver the following win- 
ter a series of historical lectures in the 
university of that ancient town. This 
is a Protestant city, and a Protestant uni- 
versity, and our author's stay here gave 
him an opportunity to study an entirely 
new phase of religious life. But above 
all it gave him an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the greatest thinker and 
author of French Protestantism in the 
present century — Alexander Vinet. 
Sainte-Beuve was so pleased with Vinet’s 
mind and character that on his first return 
to Paris he wrote a most complimentary 
article regarding him, and thus intro- 
duced him for the first time to the lite- 
rary world of France through the col- 
umns of the Revue des deux Mondes, 

Vinet was frightened at this attention, 
and wrote to Sainte-Beuve protesting 
that he was not worthy to be thus 
drawn out of his comparative obscurity, 
but this seemed only to increase Sainte- 
Beuve’s opinion of the Swiss author, 
and knit a closer friendship between 
them on his return to deliver the lec- 
tures. These were on the history of the 
famous convent of Port Royal, and the 
study devoted to them showed Sainte- 
Beuve that he hada mine so rich that 
he finally devoted some sixteen years of 
patient investigation and labor to the 
subject, and in the course of this period 
gave to the world his remarkable history 
in five immortal volumes, actually em- 
barrassed with wealth of thought and 
the perfection of criticism. He had now 
fairly assumed the position of the mas- 
ter-critic of his nation, and in the very 
next book that he wrote—a treatise on 
Chateaubriand—he laid down his ideal. 
of criticism in terms so clerr, concise, 
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and expressive, that we cannot do bet- 
ter than to reproduce them here :— 

“Every nation that is left to itself and the 
guidance of its own genius, forms its own 
peculiar style of literary criticism. France 
in its golden days possessed its own style, 
which resembled neither that of Ger- 
many nor its other neighbors—a little 
superficial, perhaps, yet I do not think so; 
but more vivacious, less burdened with 
learning, less theoretical and systematic, 
and depending more on the direct de- 
cisions of taste. A little of everything, 
but nothing entire, was the motto of 
Montaigne, and this is also the motto of 
French criticism. We are not syntheti- 
cal, as the Germans would say; indeed, 
the word itself is not French. We are 
satisfied with our inventive power for 
details. I confess my weakness ; 
we have become far more skilled in 
learned dissertation than were indeed 
necessary, but I shall never cease to re- 
gret that more ordinary but freer lite- 
rary method which gave the reins to the 
imagination, and granted full liberty to 
the play of thought that formed a whole- 
some, charming atmosphere, in whicli 
talent could move and breathe at pleas- 
ure; I find that atmosphere no longer, 
and I deeply regret its loss.” 

The book itself; from which this judg- 
ment of the French school of critics is 
taken, is not very creditable to Sainte- 
Beuve’s reputation, well known aseven he 
was for being ever on the move from cause 
to cause and friend to friend. Years 
before this time he had written much 
regarding Chateaubriand, and praised his 
celebrated Memoirs from Beyond the Tomb 
as a work of incomparable value. He was 
proud of the privilege of visiting the salon 
of Madame Recamier in company with a 
few chosen friends, But a great change 
had now come over all these things. The 
famous beauty whose charms had so 
attracted all hearts was now waning, 
and approaching her own tomb. Her 
salon, which had been a temple for the 
worship of Chateaubriand, and at whose 
altar she was the high-priestess, was 
now desolate. The object of her love 
and veneratiin had passed away a few 
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months before, laden with years and 
honors. 

Sainte-Beuve’s idols had fallen, and he 
now began to see defects in the character of 
him who had been for years his Mentor, 
He had formerly found his highest 
pleasure in extolling the Nestor of 
French authors of that day; so he now 
seemed to obtain equal enjoyment in un- 
veiling his foibles and failings, and in 
justification of this change of sentiment, 
he laid downa species of confession of 
faith which is a true index of his charac- 
ter:—‘‘I am,” he said, “one of those 
spirits that are moulded and formed by 
the most various changes and metamor- 
phoses. I began by frankly and boldly 
adopting the most advanced teachings of 
the eighteenth century;—this was the 
real basis of my mind. From that I 
passed through the doctrinal psychological 
school of the Globe, but not without a 
certain reservation, and did not long re- 
main its adherent. Afterwards I wan- 
dered through poetic romanticism and 
the world of Victor Hugo, and it seemed 
as if I might incorporate myself with it 
Then I passed through Saint-Simonism, 
or rather, I walked in company with 
it, and almost at the same period I 
entered into the world of Lamennais, 
which at that time was still quite Catholic, 
In Lausanne I came into close contact 
with Calvinism and Methodism, but I 
found it necessary to do myself violence 
in order to interest myself in them. Du- 
ring all these wanderings I ever succeeded 
in maintaining control over my will and 
my judgment (except a short period in 
the world of Victor Hugo, and that only 
through the influence of a charm); I never 
bartered away my faith, yet I understood 
men and things so well that I frequently 
excited the liveliest hopes in the sincere 
believers who would convert me and count 
me among their followers. My curiosity, 
my wish to see everything, to test every- 
thing thoroughly, my inordinate desire to 
discover the relative truth of everything 
and every organization, impelled me to 
make that series of experiences which 
were for me nothing more and nothing less 
than a long course of moral physiology.” 
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This is Sainte-Beuve’s own story of 
his intellectual development, and these 
are the various experiences that he had 
garnered up before he began his most 

culiar and characteristic literary career. 
He had been for some years away from 
Paris, and returned to the capital to- 
wards the close of the year 1849. He 
seemed for a moment to have broken 
the thread of his labors, and was, so to 
speak, open to an engagement. Just at 
this epoch, Véron, the renowned edi- 
tor of the Constitutionnel, suggested to 
him for this paper a series of weekly 
treatises on literary subjects. The offer- 
ing was flattering and profitable, and 
after a short delay was accepted. He 
now entered, as it turned out, on the 
most peculiar labor of his life, and one 
of which he never tired. With very 
short interruptions he continued it to 
the day of his death. He entitled these 
articles Causeries du Lundi, or Monday 
Chats, as they always appeared in the 
Monday issue of the paper, and under 
this title they have been collected into 
no less than twenty-six volumes, filled 
with the richest and most varied cri- 
ticism. These articles display such a 
mine of ability, industry, and versatile 
power, that every professional critic re- 
gards them with admiration and aston- 
ishment. And one may well admire the 
wealth of thought and knowledge re- 
quired successfully to maintain such an 
undertaking through so long a series of 
years, It was a work worthy of a master 
to write a long weekly article, filled with 
the richest material, treating of the most 
various subjects with never-flagging 
accuracy and never-failing knowledge, 
avoiding all repetitions, and giving con- 
stant proofs of having his heart in his 
work, and of the desire to clothe his 
thoughts in the most fitting language. 

If we regard nothing but the marvel- 
lous variety of subjects treated in these 
volumes, we are struck with astonish- 
ment. Nothing that has the remotest 
eonnection with French literature escapes 
his eye and investigation. He is per- 
fectly at home with persons of the most 
different and opposite tendencies, He 


treats of Bossuet with the same facility 
as of Voltaire, and seems as familiar with 
Louis the Fourteenth as with Béranger ; 
and while perfectly familiar with Lamar- 
tine he does not forget his friendship for 
Lafontaine; and while he admires the 
classic regularity of Racine, he indulges 
in only a mild antipathy towards the 
strange vagaries of Michelet. Thus in 
his familiar “Chats” he frequentiy brings 
into close contact very many characters 
who would have studiously avoided each 
other had they met in everyday life. In- 
deed he seems to have found a pleasure 
in bringing together the opposite poles 
of these literary magnets. He seemed to 
feel a sort of natural pride in showing 
in the course of a week the sweep of 
his sympathies and the range of his in- 
vestigations. And neither high nor low, 
great nor small, escaped his scrutinizing 
eye. Every person who had ever in 
any creditable manner handled a pen, 
whether man or woman, historian or 
poet, orator or philosopher, soldier or 
statesman, theologian or jurist, Catholic, 
Protestant, or freethinker—all received 
ashare of his attention and the same 
generous treatment. At times it would 
seem that the world of. French biography, 
history, and criticism were exhausted 
under his hands, and then he would 
make frequent and happy excursions 
into other lands: thus he dwelt with 
Franklin and Gibbon, Goethe and Fred- 
erick the Great, Dante and Cowper; to the 
latter English muse he devoted three mas- 
ter treatises of the most skillful criticism. 

His ‘style like his convictions passed 
through varying phases during that period 
of his life that was yet unfixed in pur- 
pose. In his earlier years it was com- 
paratively plain; later, especially in his 
novel, it was so flowery and artificial that 
Balzac declared it was not French but a 
new language created by its author. 
But when he commenced to write bis 
Causeries, he became more simple, clear, 
and exhaustive in style, a change neces- 
sary to the character of his labors, that 
may admit frequent rhetorical turns but 
few displays of eloquence. Sainte-Beuve 
was seldom either earnest or passionate 
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enough to become eloquent. He was al- 
ways cool, and never let his feelings get 
the mastery over him. He admires, but 
his admiration is that of a critic and 
not of an enthusiast. Even his anger 
would assume the form of satire; he 
would chide with an epigram, never with 
indignation. He seemed neither to love 
nor hate heartily; he was all absorbed in 
dissecting and analyzing, in seeking for 
the hidden causes and discovering deli- 
cate shades of similarities and varieties ; 
and he would then present his subject as 
he found it, and leave the reader to his 
own feelings. 

Sainte-Beuve’s Portrait Gallery of 
French and foreign notabilities is unique 
and matchless in itskind, No artist ever 
handled the pencil with more success 
than did he the pen, and we may well 
stop a moment to study his method as 
given by himself in one of his later vol- 
umes. In all his critical investigations 
he never failed, if possible, to know the 
man before he studied the author; to 
know the man through and through was, 
in his opinion, the way to learn the tree 
by its fruits. And therefore he collected 
every scrap of information that he could 
obtain. He set up for himself a series 
of questions that if possible he would 
answer before he began his labors on 
his subject. For example, “ What were 
his views concerning religion? How did 
the sight of nature affect him? What 
was his demeanor towards women ? 
How did he behave in money matters? 
Was he rich or poor? How was his 
table provided for? What was his daily 
style of living? To what vices was he 
addicted, and to what weakness did he 
yield?” For he held that no one is en- 
tirely free from these, and he considered 
that the answers to all these questions 
were highly important for a correct judg- 
ment of a man or his book, if it were in 
any way a literary effort and a mirror of 
the author’s nature. 

We have every reason to believe that 
Sainte-Beuve in his criticisms went ever 
through this strict catechism, and there- 
fore we cease to wonder at his marvellous 
insight; he placed his subjects under 
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the most scrutinizing glasses, and saw all 
that the outside can reveal, But he is 
blamed for depending on this outside 
show, and making no account of a thou- 
sand secret or casual influences that may 
greatly modify a man’s life and labors. 
But his portraits were all they pretended 
to be, an exact photograph under the 
most searching glass and the brightest 
light, and many of these pictures are so 
inimitable of their kind that we can per- 
haps do nothing more acceptable than to 
give one of them as an example, and we 
therefore present 

“Tae Saton or Mapame Récamirr.— 
In the month of May last (1849) there 
disappeared a figure unique among women 
who have reigned by their beauty and 
their grace. A salon was closed that had 
long assembled under a charming influ- 
ence the most illustrious and the most 
diverse personages, and where even the 
most obscure had at some time had the 
opportunity to appear. 

“Chateaubriand reigned there, and 
when he was present everything cen- 
tred in him; but he was not always 
there, and even then there were places, 
degrees, and opportunities for each one. 
They chatted of everything there, but as 
in confidence, and not as loud as else- 
where, Everybody, or at least a great 
many people went to this salon, and 
there was nothing trivial there; one 
breathed there, on entering, an air of 
propriety and mystery. A kindness, but 
a kindness that was perceived and shaded, 
and which had in it something peculiar, 
was addressed to each one, and tempered 
and put immediately at ease the first effect 
of the initiation in what seemed to some 
extent a sanctuary. Discrimination and 
familiarity were both found there, or at 
least naturalness, and a great faciliiy in 
the choice of subjects; and also what is 
very important for the play of conversa- 
tion, namely, a readiness to enter into 
whatever was said, which was not simply 
complaisance and grace, but also testified 
a genuine interest. The eye immediately 
met a smile which clearly said: ‘ J wn- 
derstand,’ and which illuminated every- 
thing with its gentleness. One did not 
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leave, not even for the first time, without 
having been touched somewhere in the 
mind or the heart in a manner to cause 
one to feel flattered and especially grate- 
ful. There were many distinguished ‘sa- 
lons’ in the eighteenth century, those of 
Madame Geoffrin, of Madame d’Houde- 
tot, and of Madame Suard. Madame Ré- 
camier knew them all, and talked of them 
readily ; he who would write of them 
with taste should previously talk of them 
with her; but not one of them could have 
resembled hers. 

“And thus she resembled no one. 
Chateaubriand was the pride of this sa- 
lon, but she was the soul of it. In her 
little salon of the Abbaye she thought 
of everything, and spread out afar her 
net of sympathy. There was not a tal- 
ent, not a virtue, not a distinction that 
she did not wish to know, to invite, to 
oblige, to bring out into the light, and to 
put in close relation and harmony with 
what was around her, and to touch to the 
heart by a little sign that was peculiarly 
hers, There was ambition in this with- 
out doubt; but what adorable ambition, 
especially when she did not neglect the 
most obscure in paying attention to the 
most celebrated, and was ever seeking the 
suffering. It was the peculiarity of this 
soul of Madame Récamier, thus multi- 
plied, to be at once universal and special, 
to exclude nothing, did I say ? to attract 
everything, and nevertheless to have the 
choice, 

“This choice might even seem unique. 
Chateaubriand, during the last twenty 
years of his life, was the great centre of 
her world, the great interest of her life, the 
one to whom I will not say that she sacri- 
ficed all others (for she sacrificed no one 
but herself) but to whom she subordinat- 
ed everything. He had his antipathies, 
his aversions, his bitterness, which his 
Memoirs from Beyond the Tomb clearly 
declare to-day. She mellowed and cor- 
rected all that. How ingenious she was 
in making him talk when he was silent, 
in repeating from him loving and kind 
words for others which he without doubt 
had just expressed to her in intimate in- 
tercourse, but which he did not always 
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repeat before witnesses. How she co- 
quetted for his glory. How she at times 
succeeded in making him really cheerful, 
amiable, perfectly satisfied, even eloquent, 
all things that he was so easily when he 
chose to be. 

“A person with a mind as delicate, as 
correct, and who knew her well, said of 
Madame Récamier: ‘She has in her na- 
ture what Shakspeare calls the “milk of 
human kindness,” a tender and sympa- 
thizing sweetness. She sees the defects 
of her friends, but she treats them as she 
would their physical infirmities.’ She 
was thus the sister of charity for their 
troubles, their foibles, and a little so for 
their faults.” 

Sainte-Beuve has given to the worldno 
less than six volumes of literary portraits 
such as this, and no words can express 
their value to the completion of this 
unique national gallery. Had years been 
still accorded to him, his pencil would 
doubtless have revealed new beauties, and 
increased his own fame and that of his 
national literature and art, for he was 
all his life a most zealous and diligent 
student. No man perhaps, in the same 
amount of time, ever swallowed and di- 
gested such a mass of reading, or possess- 
ed such a fund of knowledge concerning 
books and men. And after all we must, 
to a great extent, consider his life a fail- 
ure. He roamed over a vast field, and 
gathered honey where he could find it; 
but to acertain extent he was the rolling 
stone that gathered no moss. He was 
ever open to the influence of the mo- 
ment, and ready to be moulded according 
to the pressure of the hour, but he car- 
ried with him out of the conflict of life 
no decided convictions and no lasting 
principles, The faith instilled into his 
young heart by a pious mother he soon 
rejected, and after passing through nearly 
all phases of belief, finally ended by set- 
tling down into a stolid unbelief that was 
so crooked and perverse that he forbade 
the most ordinary Christian rites at his 
interment, and his last orders were that 
he should be buried literally like a dog! 

His political convictions, like his re- 
ligious ones, were ever on the move in 
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his earlier career, until they had no more 
territory to conquer. He then settled 
down into what perhaps was the easiest 
and: most profitable sphere to occupy, 
namely, a friend to the present regime. 
The emperor was proud, at least, not to 
have the antipathy of Sainte-Beuve, and 
occasionally conferred on him some dis- 
tinction or office. At last the world was 
surprised by the announcement that the 
great critic had been made a senator of the 
empire, but could scarcely see the motive 
of this extraordinary elevation to emolu- 
ments and honor. But the riddle was 
solved at his sudden death by the anxiety 
of the Princess Clotilde, wife of Prince 
Napoleon, to obtain possession of a large 
number of private letters that she had 
addressed to him. It proved that there 
was a great intimacy between the critic 
and the prince’s family, and the influ- 
ence of the prince with the emperor 
had secured the senatorial dignity for 
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Sainte-Beuve. But the latter had be- 
come rather the senator of the prince 
than of the emperor, and was the confi- 
dant for a great deal of court gossip, and 
probably a goodly portion of private 
vituperation on the part of the princess 
regarding the empress, as these ladies 
consider each other rivals for the contin- 
gencies that may occur on the death of 
the emperor. Clotilde by legal injunc- 
tion succeeded in obtaining possession of 
her letters, and so avoided a large measure 
of scandal over the dead body of Sainte- 
Beuve. Thus in literature, religion, phi- 
losophy, and politics, Sainte-Beuve had 
been everything, but seemed to finish by 
being nothing. Never did aman do so 
much and accomplish so little. Never 
did so brilliant an intellectual meteor 
flash athwart the sky and leave so little 
residue behind, The lustre of the dia- 
mond without its endurance. 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


Dip any very loud noise ever die away 
so quickly and completely as the very loud 
noise made lately by the Beethoven Jubi- 
lee? Only a few short hot weeks have 
passed since those picturesque handbills 
pervaded the streets, and those ingeniously 
adjectived programmes appeared in the ad- 
vertising columns, and those laudatory no- 
tices blared through all the papers. It 
seems only the other evening that in our 
quiet retreat, miles away from the metropo- 
lis, we were aroused by the sound of can- 
nonading, and remembered—Gilmore. It 
seems only yesterday that we were saun- 
tering under the galleries, and along the 
aisles, of the big rink in Third avenue, 
wiping our foreheads, listening to the 
great artists, the combined choruses and 
grand orchestra, the coliseum organ, the 
electric artillery, the red-shirted anvil 
chorus, the ‘ thunder-clap of freedom,’ and 
‘all the great features of the Jubilee.’ Then 
everybody knew what everybody else meant 
when the latter asked the former, whether 
he had ‘been there.’ Now—nobody says 
Jubilee at all. The thingisignored. The 
fact is, New York is considerably ashamed 
of its exceeding weak imitation of the big 


Boston notion. The newspapers put a 
bold face on, during the few first days, 
but the leudations grew fainter and fainter 
toward the close ; and finally, when about 
all the advertising had been got out of the 
thing that could be expected, they pretty 
much gave it up. Compared with the 
Boston noise, it was a poor affair, of course. 
As a tribute to Beethoven, it was utterly 
insincere: a hurry-scurry catch-penny con- 
cern enough. Said Musicus to his friend, 
‘* Don’t let me hear of your going near that 
stupendous humbug: I'll disown youif you 
do.” 

And yet—and yet, we went, ‘‘ And only 
think, O worse and worse,” as the rhyme 
of slovenly Peter says, we enjoyed our- 
selves, that is the Jubilee, remarkably well. 
The art was not always of the highest, to 
be sure, yet we considered that we had 
our money’s worth. (‘‘ Let Independence 
be our boast, ever mindful what it cost,” 
you know.) 

In the first place, a crowd is always an 
experience worth having—if the cost in 
picked pockets be not too great. And the 
Jubilee crowd was a strangely multiform 
and interesting one. Our friend of the 
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avenue had not the satisfaction of de- 
claring he ‘ hadn’t seen a soul he knew;;’ al- 
though he certainly saw a great many 
souls he did ~0¢ know. For all classes 
came together at the Jubilee, and the sub- 
urbs if not the more distant country had 
characteristic representation. And, stand- 
ing near the entrance, and looking out and 
up upon that great assemblage,—but what, 
alas, is there original that can be said 
about an ‘‘ ocean of humanity, sending its 
waves nearly to the roof ?” 

If some things were attempted that had 
not been sufficiently prepared; if other 
things were performed that were entirely 
inapposite ; if pieces were omitted which 
should have been performed; after all has 
been said against the musical part of the 
Jubilee that properly may be said against 
it, and vehemently has been said; still 
we had the best band music, it has been 
confessed, ever heard in New York; still 
we had Kellogg, Parepa, and the rest, mak- 
ing such magnificent ‘ efforts’ as are only 
called forth by great occasions and grand 
rivalries ; still we had the stately rhythm of 
Luther’s hymn upborne by myriad voices; 
still we had the trained perfection of the 
Boston Handel and Haydn; and last, 
though not least, we had Gilmore. 

And then many people for the first time 
opened their eyes to the fact that this mis- 
understood name meant something besides 
and more than Gunpowder. Ah! it was fine 
to see that lithe, erect, handsome figure 
towering in front of the ‘ full orchestra and 
chorus ;’ with a wave of the jewelled baton 
setting the orchestra a-rumbling, with a 
nod of the head starting up the wide so- 
prano, with a move of the hand marshal- 
ling, in succession, each part till the full 
volumed chorus rose into one overpowering 
wave of sound, soaring, rolling, thunder- 
ing. Still that tall figure stands there, 
without excitement, yet the very ‘ poetry 
of motion;’ every nerve and muscle alert, 
the outspread palms modulating, the quick 
hands hastening and loudening, the strag- 
glers brought up with a snap of the head, 
as of a whip; always graceful, and fine, 
and calm. Now the time approaches for the 
artillery ; through an open window we catch 
a glimpse of the battery’s grim row in the 
neighboring square; every gunner at his 
post, and ‘in position’ as in battle. The 
heart beats quick, Will the gun go off at 
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the right instant? O!—what if he spoils 
it all, at last, and ends in a mighty fizzle. 

The arm is flung out swift and straight 
—and ‘ bang” at every fall goes the can- 
non; true to the time as the big drum in 
the orchestra, true as the fiddle at the 
leader’s foot. Hurrah! Cold blood that 
doesn’t leap now. It is the magnificent 
Murat, moving gracefully into the victori- 
ous charge; the baton is the Marshal’s 
plume, glancing high over all through the 
thickest of the fray. 

Let us give all due credit to the enter- 
prise which drew so many first-class 
artists together; let us give these their 
due meed of praise for individual effort 
and unusual accomplishment (especially 
Kellogg, who surprised her friends and 
affrayed her foes); and let us hold our 
breaths when we think of the noise that 
Philadelphia will make in the great 76 
Centennial. 


PERHAPS it was well, after all, that the 
question as to Dickens’s Christianity was 
raised. Had it not been asked and an- 
swered there might have been some who 
would have sought to rob Christianity of 
the credit of that spirit of human charity 


and helpfulness; that gentle, sympathetic 
grace that pervades his writings, and has 
done so much toward making this a better 
world and a happier. When now we turn 
over the leaves of his inimitable books, 
we come upon passages that seem to have 
been written for the benefit of just such 
doubters as have lately made their ap- 
pearance. How many seem to have for- 
gotten, or perhaps have never read, this 
very clear and emphatic statement, in the 
recent preface to the Pickwick Papers :— 
‘*Lest there should be any well-inten- 
tioned persons who do not perceive the 
difference (us some such could not when 
Old Mortality was newly published) between 
religion and the cant of religion, piety and 
the pretence of piety, an humble reverence 
for the great truths of Scripture, and an 
audacious and offensive obtrusion of its 
letter and not its spirit in the commonest 
dissensions and meanest affairs of life, to 
the extraordinary confusion of ignorant 
minds, let them undérstand that it is 
always the latter and never the former 
which is satirized here. Further, that the 
latter is here satirized as being, according 
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to all experience, inconsistent with the 
former, impossible of union with it, and 
one o/ the most evil and mischievous false- 
hoods existeut in society, whether it estab- 
lish its headquarters for the time being in 
Exeter Hall or Ebenezer Chapel, or both. 
It may appear unnecessary to offer a word 
of observation on so plain a head. But it 
is never out of season to protest against 
that coarse familiarity with sacred things 
which is busy on the lip and idle in the 
heart; or against the confounding of 
Christianity with any class of persons 
who, in the words of Swift, have just 
enough religion to make them hate, and 
not enough to make them love one an- 
other.” 

We might fill pages with quotations from 
Dickens to show how Christian were his 
writings; but are they not in every house- 
hold ? Have not their lessons entered every 
heart? Aye, and has not this man even 
brought about a wider, heartier, more 
Christian observance of the birthday of 
our Lord ?—‘‘For they said it was a shame 
to quarrel upon Christmas-day, and so it 
was! God love it, so it was!”—Do you 
not remember Tiny Tim’s hope that “the 
‘people saw him in the church because he 
was a cripple, and it might be pleasant to 
them to remember upon Christmas-day 
who made lame beggars walk and blind 
men see!” 

This, in a letter to a friend, the very 
day before he died :— 

‘* T have always striven in my writings 
to express veneration for the life and les- 
sons of our Saviour; because I feel it; 
and because I re-wrote that history for 
my children—every one of whom knew it 
from having it repeated to them, long 
before they could read, and almost as soon 
as they could speak. But I have never 
made proclamation of this from the house- 
tops.” 

And in his last will and testament :— 

‘“*T commit my soul to the mercy of 
God, through my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and I exhort my dear children 
humbly to try and guide themselves by 
the teaching of the New Testament. in its 
broad spirit, and to put no faith in any 
man’s narrow construction of its letter, 
here or there.” 


Ir is not always the case that an author 
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is his own best vocal interpreter. Yet this 
was eminently the case with Dickens, 
Every one who heard him, read him after- 
ward with much keener appreciation and 
enjoyment, For when you saw him at the 
desk, you realized the intense absorbing 
thing humor was with him ; you saw how 
it thrilled his whole frame, and bore him 
away with it, on a resistless, overpowering 
tide. There is an indication of this in 
some of the best photographs; a quizzical 
expression in the corner of the mouth 
that.the wrinkles seem only to set off and 
intensify. But the living presence told 
the story best; and how this comes before 
us again, as we read the dear pages of 
Pickwick, and seem to hear once more 
that wonderful voice measuring off the 
sentences with that strange rising inflec- 
tion. We hear it go singing up and down 
every page, now ringing with fun and 
laughter, now tremulous with pathos—and 
sounding now, alas! like a weird dirge 
over his own tomb. 

“The old, old fashion—Death! Oh! 
thank God, all who see it, for that older 
fashion yet of immortality !” 


“T pon’T know how you, of the States, 
are going to manage these coolies,” said a 
Cuban planter to us the other day. ‘They 
are a strange set and require a treatment 
utterly different from that requisite for 
any other lahorers. Their views of things 
are precisely opposite to those of ordinary 
people. They are given to meditation, 
laziness, opium, and all the crimes in the 
calendar, They think nothing of sticking 
each other in the back. They start with 
the idea that the contract is to be cartied 
out only on one side—that they are to do 
no work except draw their wages. In or- 
der to get this idea out of their heads you 
must administer chastisement; but if you 
drive them too hard they get the better of 
you by ripping themselves open. I've 
known a lot of them to get the dumps 
about something and end their mental 
miseries by deliberately jumping, one after 
another, into a well; something as a flock 
of sheep follows the leader over the side 
of a steamboat into the river. You can 
thrash a darkey, and he will forget it ; but 
a coolie cherishes his grudge, and you must 
look out for cold steel on dark nights. 
Punishment must be judicious; but pun- 
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ish them, make them afraid of you, you 
must—and I don’t see how you are going 
to manage it here.” 

This same “ informant” of ours, on a sub- 
ject attracting so much attention at this 
moment—a model planter by the way, and 
an excellent type of the Southern gentle- 
man—refined, intelligent, gracious, ruling 
his negro slaves and Chinamen with strict 
justice, yet. severely, and apparently with 
the old ideas that sound so strangely since 
the days of Lincoln—remarked upon the 
singular lack of expression in the coolie 
countenance. Out of eight or ten, there 
would perhaps be three—at the end of the 
contract term of eight years—who would 
be really worth re-employing at good wages 
—but never a glimmer of extra intelligence 
in their dull faces; and although these 
“best men” would do their own work well 
they made very poor overseers, as they 
knew their brethren would require their 
lives as the price of any unpleasant exer- 
cise of authority. 

Their extreme slowness of action is a 
peculiarity which sometimes puts them at 
fatal disadvantage—as for instance in the 
pitched battles which occasionally occur 
between newly arrived Chinamen and the 
negro slaves. A big, muscular darkey will 
knock John Chinaman spinning, while the 
latter is getting ready to strike. 

And now the question is, whether John 
Chinaman is to be knocked, after the same 
fashion, in what some people are in the 
habit of calling Free America. 


READE is very fond of putting forth 
epithets and phrases which are calculated 
for popular currency. He is good at it, 


and he knows he is good at it. An em- 
phasis lately put upon a saying, already 
familiar, has clothed it with new life, and 
extended its application indefinitely. ‘‘ Put 
yourself in his place,” is the catchword 
of the day, a capital newspaper ‘‘ head- 
ing,” and doing duty in all current ques- 
tions of society and politics. Dear old 
Dr. Amboyne made use of the maxim in 
the prosecution of his studies of Life, La- 
bor and Capital, in order to obtain a keener 
insight into human nature, in order to 
probe the thoughts and motives of those 
about him, and thus be enabled the better 
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to carry out his philanthropic designs. 
In its wider bearings the phrase is a mod- 
ern rendition of the Golden Rule, and in 
this view is applicable, as has been sug- 
gested, to the coolie question, and, as we 
may be allowed to suggest, to a certain 
dark-complexioned cadet at West Point, 
whose place seems indeed to have been 
made so exceeding hot for him by the 
rising flower and chivalry of the nation, 
that we doubt if even the latter would 
have the pluck to put themselves in it. 


WE suppose there will be a vast deal of 
exhibition talk at the coming National 
Congress on Penitentiary and Reformatory 
Discipline, which will meet in Cincinnati, 
from October 11th to October 20th inclu- 
sive; but from the names which are an- 
nounced, and the list of subjects, we have 
no doubt that this will be one of the most 
useful and important conventions ever 
held in this country. Those who have 
given the subject of prison reform any at- 
tention at all, are aware of the really mar- 
vellous things that have been accomplish- 
ed in this line within the past few years; 
and those who are personally familiar 
with the present condition of our American 
prisons are. painfully aware of the very ex- 
tensive room for jmprovement which ex- 
ists. The Congress will, we are glad to 
see, go to the very root of the matter; 
discuss the objects of punishment, the 
best methods of suppressing crime, the va- 
rious reformatory systems, as well as the 
minor questions of discipline. We are 
pleased to notice that Sir Walter Crofton, 
to whom humanity owes the introduction 
of the wonderful Irish prison system, will 
present his opinions as to what inthat sys- 
tem is essential, and what may be omitted 
‘* without destroying it or materially im- 
pairing its efficiency.” But the paper 
which we look to with greatest interest, as 
embodying views toward which all the 
modern systems of prison reform seem to be 
speedily tending, is that by Mr. M. D. Hill, 
on the policy of making the termination 
of sentences depend upon reformation, 
rather than upon a previously pronounced 
sentence—in other words, on the expedi- 
ency of what may be called ‘“‘ Committals 
for Cure,” instead of for definite terms, 
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LonpDon, June 23. 

THe Climate of England seems to be 
sharing the fate of its Institutions—both 
are rapidly becoming ‘‘ Americanized,” if 
the experience of the last two or three 
summers is to be relied on. Complaints of 
scarcity of rain are curiously at variance 
with the old notions of English weather,— 
they are now, however, loud and well 
founded. Five or six weeks of clear 
bright days, scarcely interrupted by a pass- 
ing shower, have too much the effect of 
novelty to be received with general appro- 
bation, and the scorched and withered 
grass of parks and gardens make people 
look back with regret on the spring show- 
ers that now seem to be among the things 
departed. The topics of a literary nature 
at present meeting with most attention, 
to judge by the newspapers—those uner- 
ring exponents of popular tendencies—are 
the death of Charles Dickens, Lothair, 
and the movement for the revision of the 
English Bible. The continued attraction 
of Mr. Disraeli’s book is now more due to 
its enemies than its friends. The hostile 
review in Blackwood’s Magazine, so unfair 
and malignant in tone, rendered worse by 
a subsequent explanatory ‘‘ Note,” has 
made people eager to find an explanation 
for a line of conduct so unexpected in a 
party organ towards its chief, and to at- 
tach a political importance to the review. 
It is probably nothing but an explosion of 
spleen from the old-fashioned conserva- 
tives, who (in the words of the ‘‘ Note”) 
think it ‘‘a grave and deplorable matter 
that a man who holds such an eminent po- 
sition should have written such a book.” 
Disraeli can afford to laugh at all this. 
He can do better without the party than 
it can without him. In accepting its lead- 
ership he has never disguised any of his 
convictions, though he may have affected 
an interest in things that he cared not for. 
The article in question is attributed to 
Lieut.-Col. Hamley, the military writer 
and novelist, author of The Siege of Sebasto- 
pol, Lady Lee's Widowhood, &c., one of 
the steadiest workers of Blackwood’s staff. 
Of Dickens there is nothing to be said that 
the world does not know; every incident 
relating to him is public property. The 


disposal of his pictures, works of art, 
relics, &c., is fixed for July 9th, and jg 
certain to attract a great crowd. Most of 
the paintings and drawings are subjects 
from his own works, and in many cases 
gifts and tokens of remembrance from ar- 
tistic friends. 

The Bible Revision movement is under- 
stood to be mainly due to Drs. Wilberforce 
and Ellicott, the Bishops of Winchester 
and Gloucester. By their management the 
subject has been taken up by a Committee 
of Convocation, with the express sanction 
of the Church, instead of falling into the 
hands of the State and being entrussed to 
a Royal Commission. Dr. Ellicott, whose 
expository works on the Pauline Epistles 
are well known, has just published 2 small 
work of immediate interest as foreshadow- 
ing the course of the Revisers—Considera- 
tions in the Revision of the English New Tes- 
tament. It contains a temperate review 
of the subject and its difficulties, the first 
of them being the establishment of a Greek 
text to be followed. Itshows thatthe action 
of the body will be (very rightly) of a con- 
servative character, making no alterations 
merely for the sake of change. The 
Greek Testament in its study and criti- 
cism has long formed a favorite arena of 
English scholarship, and may safely be en- 
trusted to the competent hands to be found 
among the body of Revisers, but the case 
is different with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. Hebrew learning has for a centu- 
ry been at a low ebb in England, and there 
is scarcely a living English name com- 
manding general European respect in that 
department. The other great Biblical en- 
terprise sanctioned by the Church, populat- 
ly known as The Speaker's Commentary, 
will not be affected by the Bible Revision 
labors. Dr. Thompson, Archbishop of 
York, and Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop of 
Ely, are the chief promoters of this latter 
undertaking. The men engaged on the 
two works are almost entirely different, 
and in fact the same work will be done 
twice over, as the Speaker's Commentary 
will contain (necessarily) all emendations 
and corrections of the text that seem ¢s- 
sential to those at work on it. The first 
volume is in active preparation, and will, 
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it is hoped, be ready for publication before 
January ist next. 

It is rare for an American philological 
work to be quoted in the House of Com- 
mons. This happened, however, one even- 
ing last week, when on the question whe- 
ther the United States should be officially 
asked to join in the Bible revision under- 
taking, Mr. Scourfield, member for Pem- 
prokeshire, an elderly gentleman of great 
cultivation, read an extract from Mr. 
George P. Marsh’s Lectwres on the Hnglish 
Tanguage, as the words of one of the 
highest authority, conclusive on the views 
of scholars in the United States on the 
subject, observing that great caution and 
good judgment were necessary in approach- 

it. 
i new volume of Dr. Wordsworth’s 
Old Testament Oommentary is just ready, 
including ‘‘The Minor Prophets.” It 
completes his arduous task, with the ex- 
ception of the Prophet Daniel. This, with 
indices, etc., will form the last volume. 
Other theological books lately issued are, 
The Testimony of the Catacombs, by Rev. 
Wharton B. Marriott, the learned author 
of Vestiarium Christianum and * other 
works, Its aim is, by means of existing 
monuments of Christian art from the 
second and succeeding centuries, to show 
the development of many questions of 
doctzine now disputed in the Church, as 
“The Rise and Progress of the Worship of 
the Virgin,” ‘‘ The Supremacy of Rome,” 
“The Primitive Doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments,” etc. The work is copiously illus- 
trated from ancient paintings, frescoes, 
etc. John, or the Apocalypse of the New 
Testament, by Philip 8. Desprez, author 
of a work on Daniel, is a thoughtful book 
of small size for a commentary on Reve- 
lation, The writer speaks of himself as 
having studied for years to explain the 
apocalyptic narrative and symbols by the 
events of history, as thousands have done, 
without success. The conclusion he now 
comes to is, that the mystic book de- 
mands ‘‘ an interpretation bounded by the 
horizon of the writer’s own times;” that 
the cardinal doctrine of the Apostles and the 
New Testament (strangely overlooked by 
sneceeding ages) is the immediate end of 
the world impending on the generation then 
existing or proximately following; and that 
to “assert a permanence for the Church, 
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beyond the ierm occupied by apostolic 
men, is to create a state of things not 
contemplated by its original founders, and 
foreign to the conception of the writers 
of the New Testament.” Ignatius Loyola 
and the Karly Jesuits, by Stewart Rose, is 
a work of labor and research by a devoted 
partisan of the order. Rome and the Coun- 
cil in the Nineteenth Century, by Dr. Felix 
Bungener, is marked by the writer’s well- 
known ability and shrewdness of criticism, 
and comes to conclusions most adverse to 
the pretensions of Rome, both on the 
grounds of right and of good policy. 

A charming book that will be welcome 
to many households in America is Rustic 
Adornments for Homes of Taste, by Shirley 
Hibberd, in an elegant small quarto volume, 
richly illustrated with colored plates and 
wood-cuts, A smaller work on the subject 
was published by the same author more 
than fifteen yearsago. It has long been out 
of print and very scarce. In its present 
shape it may be regarded as a new book, 
combining all the improvements and addi- 
tions shown to be valuable by experience, 
The author is a well-known authority on 
all rural subjects, and his work gives ample 
information on all the accessories that lend 
a charm to domestic life and enlarge the 
circle of home pleasures and pursuits by 
multiplying the sources of mutual sym- 
pathy and quickening the observation of 
natural phenomena. ‘‘ The Adornments of 
the House” and of ‘‘ The Garden,” of the 
‘Home of Taste,” are methodically treated 
and discussed, so that the book forms a 
manual for persons of refinement and culti- 
vation in the most fascinating of all em- 
ployments. Another branch of domestic 
economy is the subject of a book by Mr. 
W. Robinson, whose Parks and Gardens 
of Paris, and Alpine Plants, have been so 
well received by the public. It is entitled, 
Mushroom Culture, its Hatension and Im- 
provement, with numerous iustrations. It 
aims to make known the details of the 
processes so successful under French man- 
agement, though comparatively neglected 
in England and America. A book may 
be classed with these, as appertaining to 
country pursuits and sports—The Modern 
Practical Angler, a complete Guide to Fly 
Fishing, Bottom Fishing, and Trolling. Tt 
is an elegantly got up volume, by a well- 
known “‘ brother of the rod” —Cholmonde- 
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ley Pennell—and is abundantly illustrated 
by 50 engravings of fish and tackle. While 
the poetry of angling will always lend a 
charm to the pages of old Izaak Walton,the 
science must be sought for in more modern 
books, and amongst them Mr, Pennell’s 
occupies the first rank. Fishermen must 
all be, to a certain degree, naturalists, so 
in this connection may be mentioned two 
new books of a kind that never fails to in- 
terest. Wotes of a Naturalist in the Nile Val- 
ley and Malta, or Exploration and Research 
on Topics of Natwral History, Geology, and 
Archeology of the Lower Nile and Maltese 
Islands, by A. L. Adams. The experi- 
ence of the writer shows how the smallest 
plot of ground abounds in materials for the 
intelligent observer. In that minute speck 
of earth, the island of Malta, he actually 
discovered among its fossils and bone caves 
entirely new species of elephants (‘‘ one 
clearly not larger than a donkey”) and other 
extinct animals, and of the extraordinary 
gigantic prehistoric stone monuments of 
the island his book gives the best account 
and representation yet published. The 
other work refered to is, curiously enough, 
by another Mr. Adams—T'ravels of a Na- 
turalist in Japan and Manchuria, with Illus- 
trations, by Arthur Adams, 8vo. 

Within the bosom of the earth seem 
buried the most important records of its 
past state and inhabitants, and the archex- 
ologist of the present day is mainly occupied 
in bringing them to the light of science. 
A valuable addition to previous knowledge 
of British antiquities is furnished by 
Grave Mounds and their Contents, a 
Manual of Archeology as exemplified in 
the Burials of the Celtic, the Romano-Brit- 
ish, and the Anglo-Saxon Periods, by 
Llewellyn Jewett, F.S.A. Nearly 500 il- 
lustrations are given in this little work, 
and are most valuable for comparison 
with remains of a similar character of 
other countries and ages. A later branch 
of antiquarian study is much facilitated by 
a compact and well-arranged little book 
by Mr. H. W. Henfrey—A Guide to the 
Study and Arrangement of English Coins, 
giving a description of every denomination 
of every issue in Gold, Silver, and Copper, 
from the Norman Conquest to the present 
time, with notes of comparative rarity, value, 
&c., and numerous tlustrations, 

The small number of Shakespeare en- 
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thusiasts who are fortunate enough to 
procure it will be gratified by the beaut. 
ful facsimile of the ‘‘ most precious yo). 
ume” containing the unique impression 
of the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” of 1599, dis. 
covered last year under such curious cir. 
cumstances by Mr. Edmonds, in the jj. 
brary of Sir Charles Isham of Lamport 
Hall, Northamptonshire, where it had lain 
untouched since the time of publication, 
The reprint is limited to 135 copies, all 
appropriated to subscribers, in advance of 
publication. The ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” 
and two other poetical tracts in the 
volume have been carefully edited by the 
discoverer; the type, ornaments, binding, 
&c., are in exact facsimile of the original, 
whose money value may be safely put at 
near £1,000 sterling should it be offered 
for sale. Old English literature is further 
represented by two of Prof. Arber’s crit- 
ically edited reprints, T’he Poems of Wil- 
liam Habington, Castara, 1640, and The 
Scholemaster, of Roger Ascham, 1570, 
Mr. John Russell Smith’s ‘‘ Library of Old 
Authors” is enriched by one of the most 
valuable works of the whole collection: 
Remains concerning Britain, their Lan- 
guages, Names, Surnames, Allusions, Ana- 
grammes, Armories, Moneys, Impresses, 
Apparel, Artillerie, Wise Speeches, Pro- 
verbs, Poesies, Hpitaphs. Written by Wit 
liam Camden, Esq., surnamed the Learned, 
This title is sufficient as a bill of fare to 
whet the appetites of all who are curious 
about their ancestors; the last previous 
impression, the seventh, dates from 1674; 
so the book is now brought from the 
shelves of the collector to the reach of 
all the world. 

Physical Science is chiefly represented 
among new books by Professor Tyndall’s 
abstruse Researches on Diamagnetism and 
Magne-orystallic Action, including the ques- 
tion of Diamagnetic Polarity, in 8vo, with 
many illustrations, and a new popular 
book by the same distinguished author 
—Notes of a Course of Lectures on Light, 
delivered at the Royal Institution, for the 
use of teachers and students, There is 
also The Ocean Telegraph to India, a Nar- 
rative and a Diary, by J. Parkinson, in 4 
handsomely illustrated volume, and 4 
curious book on a comparatively new sub- 
ject, The Interior of the Earth, by . P. 
Malet. The only work of any consequence 
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in Bthics, &c., is An Hxamination of the 
Titarian Philosophy, by the late John 
Grote, Professor of Morak Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. Professor Grote 
yasa brother of the historian of Greece, 
yd having left the work without the last 
prision, it has been prepared for the press 
by the Rev. J. B. Mayor, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

In the present taste for the fine arts 
two gatherings of noted artists deserve 
nention: Bewick’s Wood-cuts, impres- 


LITERATURE 

Proressor B. F. CocKER, in his attrac- 
tive treatise upon Christianity and Greek 
Philosophy (Harper & Brothers), adopts 
the view held at the present time by the 
most philosophical and truly liberal of 
Christian theologians, that all the great 
historic nations of antiquity have contribu- 
tedyery important elements towards the 
preparation of the world for the’introduc- 
tim and reception of the Christian sys- 
tem. He contends that not Judea alone, 
but Greece and Rome were arenas of pre- 
paration and culture for the human race 
in anticipation of Him who, when He 
came, was ‘‘the desire of all nations.” 
He contends that the view of the divine 
plan and operations is very narrow which 
limits them to the chosen people, and ex- 
dudes the culture and civilization which 
the other nations had so large a share in 
perfecting, and which rendered so impor- 
tant a service in the beginning, and in the 
progress of Christianity itself. It is the 
special object of this treatise to show how 
much was accomplished in this regard by 
the Greek philosophy, and in particular 
vhat Greek thinking attained of definite 
results by the exercise of its spontaneous 
ind reflective activity, and what, failing to 
tttain, it left to be supplemented by the 
Msitive teachings of Christianity. The 
ft part of this discussion is prosecuted 
in this volume, The problem is of the 
highest and most exciting interest, and it 
has tasked the efforts of many thinkers 
before the writer of the present volume. 
Whatever may be thought of the amount 
of fresh light shed upon this special theme 
ot the volume, it cannot be questioned 
that the author has produced an attractive 
id instructive treatise ; that he has gath- 
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sions of 2000 wood blocks engraved by 
Thomas and John Bewick, edited with an 
introduction and descriptive catalogue, 
by Rev. Thomas Hugo, in a handsome 
folio volume; and George Cruikshank, 
Highty-two Ilustrations on Steel, Wood, and 
Stone, with letterpress descriptions, in 1 
vol. 4to; a large number of these are from 
Washington Irving’s works, and are now 
first struck off apart from the text. They 
will be a boon to American collectors of 
graphic illustrations of a favorite author. 


a 


OF THE DAY. 

ered his materials from a wide range of 
reading and set them forth with clearness 
and eloquence. If the work is open to 
any criticism, it is that it contains matter 
which is either irrelevant or misplaced, 
and that the attention of the reader is not 
unfrequently diverted from the onward 
course of thought. The introduction of 
the lengthened statements and discussions 
respecting the modern metaphysical sys- 
tems of Kant, Hamilton, Comte and Spen- 
cer, seems to us to be singularly out of 
place in a work which aims at historical 
criticism. It would be altogether in place 
to notice the similarity between the ancient 
and modern systems in respect to their 
leading features, as well as to show that 
the germs of the fully developed modern 
schemes are to be found in the specula- 
tions of leading Greek philosophers, but 
it is eminently unhistorical and unphilo- 
sophical to find these systems in a perfec- 
ted form, where they are not and cannot 
be. There is also a somewhat too ambi- 
tious introduction of facts and allusions 
which have no necessary relation to the 
subject matter. For these defects the work 
greatly lacks philosophical simplicity, and 
its effectiveness is very materially weak- 
ened. Notwithstanding these very obvious 
deficiencies the work is stimulating in its 
character, and will be very useful to a 
large class of readers. We shall look for 
the second part with great interest. 

A new and complete edition of the Ser- 
mons preached at Brighton by the late Rev. 
Frederick W. Robertson, has been pub- 
lished in asingle volume, by Harper & Bro- 
thers, accompanied by a steel engraving 
of the author. It is an additional proof 
of the popularity of these remarkable 
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sermons, regarded by the preacher, in 
their written form, as of little value, but 
which have been to so many thousands 
the voice of comfort, the strong hand to 
help through dark waters of doubt and 
sorrow. Never were there sermons which 
showed a more intimate knowledge of the 
human heart, a wider charity, or a keener 
appreciation of and sympathy with the 
mind of the age. And then there is that 
sad element in his own history, which 
gives a certain pathos to all that was said 
by this large and tender-hearted and misun- 
derstood preacher of the Gospel of Christ. 

Why indeed should not Hawthorne’s 
English Note Books (edited by Mrs. Haw- 
thorne, and published by Fields, Osgood 
& Co.), be precisely what they are, the 
most delightful, cheery, inseeing, Haw- 
thorney books of travel that could be 
imagined. Never, to be sure, did the 
English have such a ‘‘ chiel amang them 
takin’ notes;” never one with a more 
appreciative loving heart, and deep-seeing, 
mirthful eyes (for he was not the ever 
melancholy man that some have imagined), 
never one who felt more freshly or told 
with more subtle, simple grace of what he 
saw. The very informality of these Notes 
constitutes, of course, their greatest attrac- 
tion. It is like hearing the author’s most 
familiar gossip; we come, for a while, 
into the charmed circle of his gracious in- 
timacy;—here are no twice-told tales of 
description, but we know how Hawthorne 
felt in the shadow of the monuments and 
in the presence of the great of ‘‘ Our Old 
Home.” We get, too, a better idea of the 
man himself, for he is very naive in his 
manner of talking about himself as well 
as others. Mrs. Hawthorne’s part has been 
judiciously and helpfully performed. 

In Prof. J. H. McIlvaine’s work on Hiocu- 
tion: the Sources and Elements of its Power 
(Charles Scribner & Co.), we have the 
results of a long experience in the prac- 
tice and teaching of what the author re- 
gards as the ‘‘ most useful of all arts ;” 
a systematic presentation of the notes and 
criticisms which have accumulated in suc- 
cessive courses of instruction and training 
while occupying the chair of Belles-Lettres 
in Princeton College. The peculiarities of 
the present text-book consist in the large 
attention paid to the exhibition of the in- 
tellectual, moral, zesthetical, and physical 
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sources of powerin delivery ; the advance. 
ment of new views in the chapters on Pho. 
nology; and the careful manner in which 
the whole matter of the work has been 
analyzed or generalized under principal 
and subordinate heads, ‘‘ in order to facili- 
tate the comprehension of particulars, and 
to aid the memory in recitation.” Prof, 
McIlvaine pities himself, he says, when he 
thinks of the labor he has bestowed upon 
this book; certainly he has left little ground 
to be worked by those who may follow 
him in the same important field. 

Charles Reade’s Put Yourself in His 
Place is a book with a very evident and 
praiseworthy ‘purpose ’—namely, the expo- 
sure of the English Trades-Union outrages. 
And if that fine fellow, Henry Little, the 
workman-hero who rises to wealth anda 
‘respectable connection,’ had not been given 
enough aristocratic blood to take away 
the entire point of the application, the 
book might have had another hardly sub- 
servient ‘ioral.’ As it is, here is the work 
of a master, if not of a supreme master. 
For with all the clever phrasing, the impa- 
tience of anything like Bulwerism in style, 
the graphic power, the sustained interest, 
we have, too, some of the old failings, In 
the first place, a self-conceit which is 
sometimes unpleasantly manifest ; a mak- 
ing of big eyes at you—as one should say, 
‘* Now haven't I got them all into a pretty 
pickle: presto—you’ll see how cleverly I 
can pull them out, set them in sun to dry, 
a sweet smiling row again ;” and what is 
a still more serious fault, a letting down 
of character—this and that one doing 
things that you should not be expected to 
believe them capable of doing. Of this 
book seven editions appeared in a single 
day, by amicable arrangement between 
Sheldon & Co., the purchasers, and Fields 
& Osgood, and the Harpers, There are 
some signs of haste, as in the Harper 
edition (otherwise excellent and cheap), 
wherein the pictures are often quite dis- 
tant from the passages illustrated. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have pub- 
lished in book form the story of The Lady 
of the Ice, by James De Mille, which has 
been running in their Journal, The author 
of The Dodge Club could, we suppose, 
hardly write anything stupid; but there 
were indications in that very fresh, clear, 
and, in its way, masterly narrative, that 
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render the present work a real disappoint- 
ment. It hits off a certain style of char- 
acter,—the rather reckless, good-fellow, 
impressible kind,—with a truthful ex- 

ration, and, we should imagine, gives 
an excellent idea of certain phases of 
Quebec life. But the familiar, jerky, 
head-line style grows sometimes a little 
wearisome ; and the pathos loses its effect, 
owing to the not ingenious dove-tailing to 
which it is subjected. Mr. De Mille, we 
think, has too rare and original a talent to 
waste in this manner; he should throw off 
such a thing ns this in a single magazine 
article, and reserve his strength for more 
worthy work. 

Life and Alone (Lee & Shepard) is the 
name of the latest of that peculiar style 
of book whose title-page is a luminous 
blank, so far as the name of the author 
goes (or does not go); one of those myste- 
riously evolved and loudly heralded novels, 
which are expected to produce ‘‘ the sen- 
sation of the season;” but which fre- 
quently fail of that effect. Asa “‘ scream- 
ing farce,” we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce this a decided, though perhaps un- 
intentional, success, We confess to having 
tumed its pages with an interest that 
helped to beguile the ennui of midsum- 
mer; and are gratified to notice that the 
author promises in another volume to con- 
tinue her ‘‘ earnest longings for an indefi- 
nitesomething.” Such books, make a Saint 
imo and a Vashti, with their more erudite 
“yawnings after the infinite,” eminently 
respectable. We have charity for the 
doubtless worthy young lady who wrote Life 
and Alone ; but her advisers should have 
spared her the onslaughts of the critics, 

The Harpers have published another of 
the Rob Roy series, Z'he Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth, 
é,; a Canoe Cruise in Palestine and 
Egypt, and the waters of Damascus, by J. 
Macgregor, M.A., with maps and illustra- 
tions, The latter are enriched in the 
present edition by a number of cuts taken 
from Thompson’s The Land and the Book. 
Mr, Macgregor has opened quite a new 
field of travel with his strange little vessel, 
forhe is by it enabled to give us ‘‘ behind the 
seenes ” sketches in lands whose ordinary 
highways have been already rendered quite 
familiar to us. And all the time we have 
the excitement of personal adventure, and 
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grow extremely attached to the wee brave 
boat and its plucky crew of one. Besides 
being a sportsman in his way, and a plea- 
sant writer, the author is a careful, intel- 
ligent observer, which gives his volumes a 
more than passing interest. 

Good Things selected from the Congrega- 
tionalist and Boston Recorder, 1868-1870, 
is the title of a volume made up, as indi- 
cated, and well calculated, we should 
think, for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended, namely, to give ‘‘ fit and service- 
able religious reading, with special adapta- 
tion to the wants of older scholars in our 
Sunday-schools.” Among the writers of 
prose and verse are Phoebe Cary, Dr. John 
Todd, Dr. E, A. Lawrence, Charles ‘‘Carle- 
ton” Coffin, C. A. Richardson, Rev. J. E. 
Rankin, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Ray Pal- 
mer, and Elizabeth Stuart Plielps. The 
publishers disclaim any pretensions of pro- 
fundity ; and it is, on the whole, pleasant 
reading. 

Dr. Schaff’s admirable selection of 
Christian hymns— Christ in Song (A. D. F. 
Randolph) has been issued in a cheaper, 
but still very attractive form. 

From the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation we have The Story of the Faith in 
Hungary, by the author of From Dawn to 
Dark in Italy. The narrative is clear, 
concise, spirited, and includes a succinct 
history of the country up to the time of 
the edict of toleration in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, when “ per- 
fect freedom for the Protestants” was at 
last granted and guaranteed irrevocably. 
There are not wanting picturesque and 
romantic features; and the story forms 
an important, though hitherto overlooked, 
portion of the general history of Re- 
formation, For though, as Merle d’Au- 
bigné wrote, ‘‘this branch of the great 
family of the gospel has been forgotten 
by the rest,” not one of all the churches, 
except perhaps the Vaudois (says the 
author), ‘‘made a longer or a braver 
fight for the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” 

Robert Carter & Brothers have repub- 
lished, from the ninth London edition, 
God is Love ; or, Glimpses of the Father’s 
Infinite Affection for his People. The 
author combats the tendency there is in 
the minds even of those who have been 
renewed by the Holy Spirit, to turn away 
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from God the Father, as if they dis- 
cerned a perpetual frown in his face, and 
to seek for rest and repose in Christ the 
Son. He deprecates the contrast thus 
formed between God the Father and God 
the Son, which he regards 1s ‘‘at once 
deeply dishonoring to the fizst person of 
the Trinity, most disastrous to the com- 
fort of the believers, and especially cal- 
culated to retard the work of sanctifica- 
tion in the minds and hearts of God’s 
people. Such a view of the Father 
is also eminently dangerous as regards 
the unconverted; for it has a natural 
and necessary tendency to deter them 
from coming to God to seek for salva- 
tion.” The author presents, indeed, an 
overwhelming and most comforting testi- 
mony from the Holy Scriptures, and from 
the dealings of Providence with his peo- 
ple, in order to prove the boundless love 
of the Father. 

Rev. Francis L. Patton's unpretending 
‘ little volume, in which he briefly presents 
the arguments for 7'he /nspiration of the 
Scriptures, constitutes a valuable hand- 
book. In the form of an inquiry rather 
than of a defence, the discussion is car- 
ried on under the following general 
heads:—‘‘ The Scriptures are Trust- 
worthy,” ‘‘ The Bible contains the Word 
of God,” ‘“*The whole Bible is God’s 
Message,” ‘‘ Divine Agency employed in 
the Composition of Scripture,” *‘ Plenary 
Inspiration,” ‘‘ Objections Considered,” 
** Explication of the Doctrine,” and the 
author reaches the conclusion that ‘‘ The 
Bible was written by men, and all that 
is ordinarily implied in human authorship 
(save fallibility) may be fairly ascribed 
to the sacred writers. The Bible was 
penned under the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit, so that infallibility attaches 
to every word.” 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have issued 
Skeleton Tours through England, Scotland, 
Iréand, Wales, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia, Poland, and Spain, with 
various ways of getting from place to place, 
the time occupied, and the cost of each 
journey to a party of four, with some of the 
principal things to see, especially country- 
houses, by Henry Winthrop Sargent. Of 
this little manual we may safely say, no 
aerial castle-builder’s establishment can 
for a moment be considered complete with- 
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out it; and by-this we intend in no way 
to question the practical utility of the 
book. Indeed, its very directness and mat- 
ter-of-fact quality specially commend it 
to the castle-builder. Looking over its 
pages one can scarcely divest one’s self of 
the feeling, that, inasmuch as the way to 
travel is so clear, there is nothing left but 
to start at once ; or, a man may shut his 
eyes, and ‘“‘go and come back” in ten 
minutes from very knowingness. 

Murray, with its unblushing red face, 
its bulky conciseness, its thousand horse- 
power of taking things lightly, its airy 
way of oppressing you with the variety 
and interest of all foreign parts of this 
guide-booky world, invariably makes the 
would-be traveller exclaim, ‘‘ How can I?” 
—but this little volume forces an involun- 
tary ‘‘ Why not ?” from the'sleepiest home- 
body. 

Why not, indeed? Here are four possi- 
ble, fresh, and delightful tours, promising 
to give more knowledge of places than 
the natives themselves possess, giving 
every needed detail of expense, times of 
starting, landing, eating, sleeping, where 
to go, why to go, whom to see, and what 
to think, and how, thus edified and expe- 
rienced, to get back to the family bosom 
as good as new, just exactly so many dol- 
lars and cents out of pocket; and all this 
masterly, friendly, motherly counsel and 
information put in a nutshell, cracked 
and ready to pick. All one needs after 
this is the ‘‘ mind to” and the money. Our 
book is builded upon the experience of a 
travelling party of four, who, however, are 
wholly impersonal, as only ‘ items” be- 
tray them to be human. We must take 
for granted the literal accuracy of route 
and time-table matters—regretting the one 
piece of positive carelessness discovered— 
where the Bronté sisters, ‘‘ Charlotte, 
Anne, and Maria” are mentioned as au- 
thoresses of Jane Eyre, Villette, Wuther- 
ing Heights, etc., etc. 

And now, let us sum up by saying that 
we like the work in its aim and its accom- 
plishment, and congratulate ourselves and 
others upon having a needed thing well 
done by an American gentleman, whose 
own privacy would be forever endangered 
were a kindred book written pointing out 
American places of interest, and ‘‘ especi- 
ally country-houses.”’ 





